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Every 60 seconds of every year FOUR 
Americans are injured seriously . . . so 
seriously that their lives depend on im- 


mediate transfusions. 


Startling? Yes, but serious injuries are 
only one of the reasons why blood is 
needed constantly. Every day thousands 
of men, women and children MUST have 


F OUR more Americans will need blood... urgently! 


blood for medical and surgical treatment. 


In addition, we must continue to build a 
national reserve of blood as insurance 
against future disasters and emergencies. 
You can help supply the blood that 
America needs constantly... 


NATIONAL BLOOD PROGRAM 


the blood you give helps someone live! 


GIVE BLOOD NOW | 
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a —_— ut wire fence 
BEHIND THE BY-LINES re-coating costs 


Rust-Oleum Extra-Long Nap Lamb’s Wool 
Roller Saves 30% to 40%! 








» story behind this month’s lead article reveals why 
editors sometimes develop ulcers. A few months back we were 
going through some magazines when we spotted an interesting feature 
in Industrial Development, a new publication devoted to the 
subject of industrial diversification. The story told how Du Pont had 
chosen Kinston, North Carolina as the site for a $40,000,000 Dacron 
fiber plant. Reading a pile of Kiwanis activity reports the day before, 
we'd noticed many club projects aimed at wooing new industries. 
So we decided our readers would like to know how one of America’s | New, exclusive, different-type roller! Greater 
biggest corporations chooses a new industrial site. A letter to | diameter, longer wool, selected skins com- 
Du Pont got the project under way. One of their company publications, pine aa nuseOloum 8 exclusive — 
Better Living, had carried a story about the Kinston plant several Sone. ee ee 
years ago, and Du Pont graciously offered to let us use any of the = 
several hundred pictures they had taken. We made our selection and 
then we contacted Pres- 
ident Len Oettinger, Jr. 
of the Kiwanis Club of 
Kinston. He agreed to 
dig up some background 
information about the 
community’s reaction to 
the new plant and what 
local citizens had done 
to woo Du Pont. Next 
we contacted one of our 
favorite writers, Wil- 
liam Barry Furlong of 
Newsweek Magazine’s 
Washington bureau. At “Better Living.”’ photo 
our suggestion Bill spent 
a day interviewing Du Pont executives who had been responsible 
for the decision to go to Kinston. The pressure of business in 
Washington prevented Bill from filing his report until just a few days 
before our deadline. But his memorandum arrived in the nick 
of time. Using his dispatch plus the material from President Len and 
the stories in Better Living and Industrial Development, we 
compiled the lead story just as our printers were oiling up their 
presses. For this month’s cover we chose a symbolic picture which 
shows the personal goods of Du Pont employees arriving in Kinston. 











Special roller glides quickly over the wire 
sections. Extra-long nap wool reaches around 
to coat about 70% of the opposite side of the 
fence in the same operation. 






Even barbed wire can be roller-coated in one 


me : : ; easy pass. 997% of the material is used on tha 
) WERE ase get : ‘e letter from President Dave 
We were mighty pleased to get a nice lette: é fence—not on the workers, not on the ground. 


Foulk of the Putnam County, New York club. He wrote: “The Ideal for long or short fences. 


message of Kiwanis is much too good to throw away, so we ask each 
Kiwanian, after he has read his copy of The Kiwanis Magazine, 
to mail it to a prison, library, hospital or school in his vicinity. 
® 
> 


In case somebody wants to refer to an article, we retain 
one copy in our club file.” This strikes us as a mighty imaginative 
and effective piece of Kiwanis public relations. 


Request a print 
of the new 
Rust-Oleum 
Color, Sound 

7 Movie for 

Y ov’Lt FIND two historical features in this issue. The one on ‘Kiwenis Club 


page 15 tells about Lewis and Clark’s daring expedition—a = = [| . 0 , 
journey that enabled the United States in later years to expand ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD—MAIL TODAY! 
from ocean to ocean. Then on page 28 you'll read about the RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
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violent birth struggle of the constitution, one of history’s immortal 1 i eer fey cians cage 
: Oo ee ra ease show us Ow your new roiller- 

q hin thins , ave e re are lastic : 

documents. As you have no doubt noticed, we are enthusia |! coating system can save us money in re- 
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about historical articles. They give us a renewed appreciation for coating our wire fences. Include com- | 
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our heritage, which, unfortunately, may be obscured by the plete information on the new Rust-Oleum 
pressures of modern life. In our opinion there is no more exciting ae and ee of weey. age 
: a 

adventure story than the exploits of those men and women se i a aaeapes y  saaation 


whose toil and sacrifice created the freedom we all enjoy. bh OF Ey Sl aE in FTA NS Eee 
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me NOW CANADIA 
PENNIES 
CAN HELP 
CHARITIES! 


We are happy to an- 
nounce that, in response to 
hundreds of inquiries from 
clubs in Canada, The Ford- 
way Plan is now available 
to Canadian organizations 


as franchises are allotted. 


More than 2700 service 
clubs and civic organiza- 
tions in the United States 
raised a total of $650,000 
last year through Ford gum 
machines. Learn how this 
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simple, trouble-free, year- 
round fund raising plan 
can benefit you. 
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OVER 1200 KIWANIS CLUBS 
USE THE FORDWAY PLAN 
Correspondence is invited 


re Distributors’ exclusive 
franchises. Write to: 
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GUM & MACHINE CO., INC. 
80 KING STREET WEST 


TORONTO 1, CANADA 























The Convention Issue 


..I did not attend the International 
convention this year in Miami but it has 
been my pleasure to have attended 
several of them, including the 1950 con- 
vention in Miami. So I have a fair idea 
of what they are like. I just received 
my copy of The Kiwanis Magazine for 
July and I have never read such a fine 
coverage of any International conven- 
tion. 

I have always told my Kiwanis friends 
that you did not see Kiwanis in action 
until you had seen an International 
convention in session and I submit that 
this July issue comes the closest to 
giving the Kiwanis picture to anyone 
who reads it of any General Office pub- 
lication in my Kiwanis experience. 

Harold D. Beadle 
Past Lieutenant Governor 
Michigan District 


...To me the July issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine was a complete “washout.” 
Sorely miss “Gong and Gavel” which 
has been enjoyed many months and 
sincerely trust that the omission is only 
temporary. 

Anyway, allow me to express my 
gratitude to you for many a chuckle, 
but not forgetting the gems of whole- 
some wisdom. Even a seventy-seven- 
year-old codger profits by your efforts. 

Jack P. Montgomery, Past President 

Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


Several regular features were omitted 
from the July issue to make room for 


convention coverage. —THE EDITORS 


.. Katherine and I greatly enjoyed read- 
ing the convention issue of the maga- 
zine and want to compliment you and 
thank you for the fine selection of 
photographs. I believe this is one of the 
best pictorial coverages we have had of 
any convention. I thought the front 
cover was particularly interesting. The 
picture certainly captured the tone of 
the entire convention. 

Donald T. Forsythe 

Immediate Past International President 


...I know that you are overworked and 
that it is hard for you to get out an 
issue that will please and satisfy every- 
one. Nevertheless, you have _ surely 
missed a bet and I am sadly disap- 
pointed in you. 

I have looked all through the July 
issue...and do not see any picture of 
that high school choir from St. Albans, 
West Virginia. That choir which was so 
enthusiastic about going to the conven- 
tion that it got out and raised the 





money that was needed to transport it 
from St. Albans to Miami and return; 
raised it by every known means in a 
small city of five thousand or there- 
about! And then sang so well that it 
received the greatest ovation of them 
all at the convention. Surely they rate 
a picture! 

Homer A. Hoskins, Past Governor 

West Virginia District 


...You did a beautiful job on the July 
convention issue. Really one of the top 
issues, although all of them are out- 
standing for editorial content and 
make-up. 

Ben Dean 

Past International President 


Amateur Sleuths 

... Your very fine story on the California 
reserve police is particularly appreciated 
here [“California’s Part-Time Cops,” 
September 1953; reprinted in the July 
issue of Reader’s Digest]. We are still 
operating the granddaddy of all such 
organizations. We started in July 1941 
and most mainland outfits organized ac- 
cording to our experienced plans. 

We actually ride along in two-way 
radio cars (which we supply ourselves 
as we do all equipment) and handle all 
kinds of cases. A radio patrolman serves 
a full eight-hour tour of duty once a 
week. We have graduated also several 
detectives who work in the same man- 
ner. So far we have had no casualties. 

We are now extending this honorary 
organization on a national basis. Denver 
is organizing a Keys and Whistles for 
its reserves. Edgar Hoover and many 
mainland chiefs of police are members 
of this organization. 

Gerald B. Burtnett 
Keys and Whistles 
Honolulu Police Reserves 


Honolulu, Hawaii 


Pledge of Allegiance 
...In view of the standing procedure of 
Kiwanis clubs to recite the pledge of 
allegiance to the flag, and the revised 
wording of the pledge which recently 
became public law, I respectfully sug- 
gest that information on the new pledge 
appear in The Kiwanis Magazine. 
Paul Kopp, Kiwanian 
Manassas, Virginia 


Here is the revised wording. Note 
addition of the words “under God.” 
“IT pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America and to the 
Republic for which it stands, one Nation 
under God, indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all.” —THE EDITORS 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE MIDSUMMER BOARD MEETING 


Tue last days of July were busy ones 
for Kiwanis leaders. Starting July 29, 
when Don Engdahl addressed Chicago- 
land Kiwanians at the traditional Inter- 
national president's luncheon, the Inter- 
national officers and trustees went 
through four days of meetings and con- 
ferences, making decisions and formu- 
lating policies that will guide Kiwanis 
in the coming months 

In his speech, President Don told lis- 
tening Kiwanians from throughout the 
Chicago area that the voice of Kiwanis 
was its resolutions and that every mem- 
ber of the organization should read the 
resolutions three or four times, study 
them, then tell clergymen, public offi- 
cials and schoolteachers about them. 
The purpose of all this, Don said, is to 
let everyone know what Kiwanis is and 
what it stands for 

Don regaled the Kiwanians with hu- 
morous descriptions of how he caught a 
sailfish and barracuda, and how his 
wife, Lucille, caught a dolphin during 
the Miami convention this May. After 
describing each catch, Don elicited a 
full house of laughter by saying that he 
was having the big fish mounted in 
Miami and hoped all three catches 
would arrive in Spokane in time for a 
“srand showing.” 

On the morning of the twenty-ninth, 
Don appeared on Don McNeil’s nation- 
wide radio and TV show, “The Break- 
fast Club,” and came away with some 
sound advice on speechmaking. Emcee 
McNeil asked Don if he had some fa- 
vorite joke to use in speeches during his 
year as International president 

“No,” answered Don, “have you got 
one I can use?” 

“Not right offhand,” McNeil said, “but 
I have some good advice.” 

“What's that?” asked Don 

“Arrange to have the end of your 
speech somewhere near the beginning.” 

A pencil sketch drawing of President 
Don, done by Robert Bruce Crippen, the 
art and production manager of The 
Kiwanis Magazine, was unveiled and 
hung on the president’s post of the 
Board Room shortly before the big week 
end and the beginning of Don’s year as 
head of the organization 

At the Board meeting the following 
dates were set for the organizational 
conferences, which extend throughout 
Kiwanis from the club to the Interna- 
tional level: District Organization, No- 
vember 6-20; Divisional Organization, 
November 21-30; Combined District and 
Divisional Organization, November 21- 
30; Club Organization, December 1-10. 
These are the leadership training con- 
ferences—unique in Kiwanis—that orient 
everyone from club officers to district 
governors in the implementing of the 
Objectives of their administrative year. 


4 


The conferences also offer instructions 
and suggestions to guide these leaders 
of Kiwanis throughout their year. De- 
tailed information will be sent to all 
club presidents and district officers in 
time for these meetings 

The Board also 
>» Extended a vote of thanks to Imme- 
diate Past International President Don 
Forsythe and his wife, Katherine, for “a 
most successful administration.” 
» Authorized certain International com- 
mittee personnel to meet in the General 
Office to plan for 1955 
» Appointed a New Club Building Com- 
mittee for Canada. 
> Directed a survey of cities which 
are possible sites for the International 
convention in 1958. 
>» Reviewed plans for the International 
Council, October 25-28. 
» Authorized study of the district and 
club bylaws by the Board Committee on 
Laws and Regulation, chairmanned by 
International Trustee Albert J. Tully of 
Mobile, Alabama 
>» Defined the duties of the Special In- 
ternational Committee on Permanent 
Office Home as: (1) considering the rel- 
ative advantages of various sites; (2) 
investigating the type and cost of build- 
ing best suited to our use; (3) study- 
ing the feasibility of accepting memo- 
rial grants in memory of prominent 
Kiwanians. 
> Announced that 276,000 folders carry- 
ing the Objects and 1954 Objectives of 
Kiwanis International have been dis- 
tributed this year. 





MINUTEMAN PROGRAM 
AIDS BALLOT BATTALION 


Tue Ballot Battalion—Kiwanis’ award- 
winning get-out-the-vote campaign— 
will get an assist this year from the 
Minuteman program of the US Public 
and Business Affairs Committee. The 
eighth folder in the Minuteman series, 
which came out August 20, is aimed at 
the people who say with a shrug, “Why 
should I vote?” This Ballot Battalion 
folder, and the ninth, which deals with 
getting out the vote, will be used effec- 
tively by many Ballot Battalion chair- 
men in conducting local get-out-the- 
vote drives. The ninth pamphlet will be 
off the presses September 15. 

Supplementing these helpful folders is 
a handbook of bulletins on tried and 
proven Ballot Battalion procedures. 

The Minuteman series has been re- 
ceived with growing approval by Ki- 
wanians and the general public. Only 
recently, Past International President 
Walter J. L. Ray ordered 8000 copies of 
the seventh folder in the series, “Thrifty 
People Built America,” for distribution 
through his bank. 

Here are some comments from mem- 
bers of Congress: 

“T like the Kiwanis approach to con- 
temporary American problems,” said 
US Senator Thomas H. Kuchel of Cali- 
fornia. “It is constructive and direct.” 

“This is certainly a constructive serv- 
ice to the country, and Kiwanis is to be 
congratulated...,”’ said Senator Homer 
E. Capehart of Indiana. 

“They [the Minuteman folders] are 
magnificently clear and powerful in their 
emphasis and punch,” said US Repre- 
sentative Clyde Doyle of California. 





In a stirring speech delivered before a crowd of Chicagoland Kiwanians gathered 
in Chicago’s Morrison Hotel, International President Don Engdahl forcefully 
urged club members everywhere to let people know what Kiwanis stands for. 
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CHAPEL DEDICATED TO 
FIRST KIWANIS PRESIDENT 


A rustic chapel in the Hartwick Pines 
State Forest near Grayling, Michigan 
has been dedicated to Donald A. Johns- 
ton, charter president of the first Ki- 
wanis Club—Detroit, a past Interna- 
tional trustee and past governor of 
the Michigan District. Members of the 
Kiwanis Club of Grayling arranged the 
formal dedication of the $15,000 chapel, 
which has one window—in the shape of 
a cross. A massive panel in the chapel 
bears these words, written by the 
anonymous builder: 

“Our heavenly Father, creator of all 
that is nature, we humbly come to You 
in the midst of nature’s splendor to 
thank You that as Americans we are 
free to worship as we please, work as 
we please, and move about as we please, 
to enjoy all that is nature—its moun- 
tains, its hills, its valleys, its lakes, its 
streams, and the living things that dwell 





Birthdays These clubs celebrate 
anniversary dates from September 16 
through October 15. ‘ 
* 
A Long Beach, California, September 16 
25th Greenville, South Carolina, 
September 20 
Selma, Alabama, September 24 
Port Arthur, Fort William, Ontario, 
September 27 
Battle Creek, Michigan, Between 
October 1 and 15 
Spartanburg, South Carolina, 


October 2 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania, 

October 8 
Lake Charles, Louisiana, October 11 
* 


Hillsdale, Michigan, September 17 
Concordia, Kansas, September 29 
Fort Francis, Ontario, September 29 
Antigo, Wisconsin, September 30 
Elma, Washington, October 6 
Highland Park, California, October 6 
Monett, Missouri, October 7 
Providence, Kentucky, October 10 
South Bend, Washington, October 14 


* 
Mattoon, Illinois, September 23 
Peru, Nebraska, September 23 
Belmont, North Carolina, 
September 26 
Clarinda, lowa, October 3 
Independence, Missouri, October 3 
South Gate, California, October 10 
(Organized as South Gate-Walnut 
Park. Name changed February 23, 
1945. 
Okeene, Oklahoma, October 15 


Sth 


2th 











therein. We pray unto You that someday 
the world may be at peace and all men 
be free to enjoy nature’s abundance. 
We ask You in the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ that we be guided to pro- 
tect this priceless heritage which we in 
America are privileged to enjoy. Amen.” 





When he visited the Spokane club on his West Coast tour, Immediate Past Inter- 
national President Don Forsythe met Eric Johnston, a special envoy of President 
Eisenhower and honorary Spokane Kiwanian. Left is Int. President Engdahl. 
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HOW YOUR CLUB 
CAN HELP THE 


_ HARD-OF-HEARING 


.»ethis can be your 
MOST IMPORTANT project 


One of the largest groups of 
handicapped persons are those 
who suffer from impaired hear- 
ing. Many, however, are denied 
the help that is available simply 
due to lack of money. Yet no 
great fund-raising drive or na- 








tion-wide program of help is 
devoted to their benefit. 

More and more local service 
clubs and fraternal groups rec- 
ognize this fact, and now are 
helping hard-of-hearing men, 
women and children of limited 
financial means. 

This great humanitarian 
work includes sponsoring group 
hearing tests, providing funds 
for medical assistance, and fur- 
nishing hearing aids when 
needed. 

Your club, too, can help fight 
the ‘‘neglected handicap.”’ Upon 
request Zenith will send a sug- 
gested 7-point program to guide 
your club, and a portfolio of 
helpful folders and booklets. 

We also will send full infor- 
mation about Zenith’s remark- 
able tubeless, 3-transistor 
““Royal-T, the hearing aid that 
operates for only 15 cents a 
month! Zenith’s superbly engi- 





neered instruments, built of the 
finest materials available, sell 
for only $125—remarkably low 
for 3-transistor hearing aids. 
(Bone conduction accessory at 
moderate extra cost.) 

Your club’s funds will go 
much further if you choose 
Zenith Hearing Aids for your 
rehabilitation project. 


SEND TODAY for the suggested 


7-point program for your club. 


REHABILITATION DEPARTMENT 
ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 











Hearing Aid Division, Dept. W-65, 
5801 West Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 


HEARING AIDS 


By the Makers of World-Famous 
Zenith TV and Radio Sets 
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Direct Prices & 
Discounts to 

Ciubs, Churches, 
Lodges, Schools, 
and all Institutions 


MONROE TRUCKS 


F t aq Folding Tebtes and Chairs 


the ¢ tage Es : 
e teas < 
Trensport Storege t Truck No T ts storage 


Treck Neo. TS : a ee 
Write for Discounts and Catalog showing 54 sizes and 
types of MONROE Folding Tables, and Trucks. Also 
popular line of Folding Chairs 
THE “Wonmrwoe. COMPANY 
16 CHURCH STREET. COLFAX, IOWA 


FREE KIT 


sow vo Make Up to 
$1000 a Month! 


Supplying Demand for New 
Midget Miracte’’ Fire Extinguisher 

















$1,000 
7 y I does the job of bulky A Month! 
xtinguisher that cost 4 times 
as much, and weigh 8 times more. Fits ? 
n palm of hand. Ends 1 : 
fast as 2 second Guaran- 
teed 20 years. Sells for only : 
9 Over 2 Million Sold! ee 


SEND FOR FREE KIT Charles Kama 
Inclucle everything you need. Makes it a 
snap to clean up showing Presto"’’ to 
whers of homes, cars, boats, farms, etc., 
and to store for resale. Write today. No 
risk. No obligation (if you want a regular 
Presto to use as a demonstrator, send only 
$2.50. Money back if you wish.) 


MERLITE INDUSTRIES, Dept. 409, 
Advertised 114 E. 32nd St., New York 16, N.Y. 

in ft =i CANADA: Mopa Co., Ltd., 37! Dowd 
Magazine = st.) Montreal 1, P.Q. 








BUY fo SAVES5%. 


PORTABLE LIGHT PLANT 


Push Button Start—600-700 watte-115 

60 ey AC Powered by a rugged 2 
hp. eaay starting Briggs gas engine. No 
just plug in and oper 
urrent for any radio 
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burner freeser pump 

which require ' TOO 

(item: 24) 1 for camp, cottage, trailer 

‘ ludes voltmeter and built-in 

winding to charee 6 v. auto batterien, Wt. 75 ibs. Easily fits 

k. Be prepared if «tor knocks ‘ 
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KIWANIS LOSES TWO 

VETERAN WORKERS 

E. L. “Larry” Tromiey, International 
convention manager, and Percy R. Mon- 
son, one-time acting secretary of Ki- 
wanis International, passed away re- 
cently. Larry was sixty-eight years old 
at the time of his death and Percy was 
seventy-one. 

Larry joined the General Office staff 
in 1943 as a field service representative 
and three years later became Interna- 
tional convention manager. He was re- 
sponsible for nine conventions, starting 
with the Atlantic City meeting in 1946 
and ending with the Miami convention 
of last May. 

In 1927 he became charter president 
of the Kiwanis Club of Harvey, Illinois 
and in 1929 served as secretary. A real- 
tor, Larry joined the Chicago club in 
1931 and in 1939 he was chairman of the 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa District Committee 
on Music. Three years later he served 
as head of the district’s On-to-Cleve- 
land committee. He was a lieutenant 
governor in 1943. 

Larry is survived by his wife, Myra, 
a son and daughter, a sister, a brother, 
and four grandchildren. 

Percy Monson retired from the Gen- 
eral Office in June 1946 after serving 
on the staff twenty-four years as an 
administrative assistant. When Acting 
International Secretary George Kimball 
died in September 1941, Percy was 
named to replace him. He held this 
office until O. E. “Pete” Peterson be- 
“ame International secretary on Jan- 
uary 1, 1942. 

After his retirement, Percy moved to 
Colorado Springs, Colorado and later to 
Escondido, California, where he lived 
until the time of his death. 

Percy was born May 29, 1883 in Nor- 
folk, England. Coming to the United 
States as a young man he served with 
the US Army in World Wax I. 

He is survived by his wife, Helen, a 
son, Robert, a brother and also two 
sisters. 


KIWANIS SPONSORS 

KIDS’ DAY SEPTEMBER 25 
As THIS ISSUE went to press, over 1500 
clubs had written to the General Office 
for Kids’ Day information kits. Many 
district chairmen of underprivileged 
child and boys and girls work commit- 
tees have reported enthusiastic response 
to Kids’ Day in their districts, and are 
seeking one hundred per cent participa- 
tion in this Kids’ Day, the first such 
event sponsored exclusively by Kiwanis 
International. 

This year as before, the US Air Force 
will open its bases to youngsters en- 
joying Kids’ Day. 

Since 1949, more than 4,000,000 chil- 
dren have been entertained by Kiwanis 
clubs on Kids’ Day. More than $2,000,- 
000 have been raised for youth service 
through various Kids’ Day projects. 

The mutual Broadcasting System will 
salute Kids’ Day by devoting its quiz 
show, “True or False,” to Kiwanis on 
September 25. Emceed by Tom Moore, 
the show is on from 8 to 8:30 p.m. (EST). 

A number of nationally known figures 
were asked for their opinions of Kids’ 
Day. All endorsed the event enthusiasti- 
cally. Some of their comments: 

George Halas, owner and coach of the 
Chicago Bears, said: “Because we de- 
pend upon clean-living, clean-playing 
young men for our new recruits, we of 
the Chicago Bears know how vital are 
programs like Kids’ Day....” 

Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker commented: 
“Heartiest congratulations to Kiwanis 
International for sponsoring Kids’ Day.... 
None of us should be too busy to spend 
a few minutes with the kids—either our 
own or those of our neighbors—not only 
on their special day, but every day 
throughout the year.” 

Senator Karl E. Mundt of South Da- 
kota said: “As usual, Kiwanis is in the 
forefront on special projects which deal 
with the welfare of our young citizens. 
I know that Kids’ Day will grow...to 
become a very important day in Amer- 
ican life. 


THE END 





California-Nevada-Hawaii was the first district to achieve 300 clubs. District 
Governor Elliott J. Taylor, second from left, presents a club charter to Bob 
Olin, president of Number 300, the South Hills, Covina, California club. 
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PROGKAM SUGGESTIONS 


NOVEMBER 


> Armistice Day 

Ask a qualified speaker to address your 
club on the role of Canada and the US 
in the fight for world peace. Or ask him 
to speak on the comparability of the 
present world situation to that just be- 
fore World Wars 1 and 1. These are 
only a few timely speech topics that can 
be related to Armistice Day, Novem- 
ber 11. Another topic: the price men 
of your community have paid for war, 
and the significance of their sacrifice. 
For the musical portion of your pro- 
gram, present a local singer in a medley 
of patriotic songs and confine club sing- 
ing to songs of our nations. 

A good panel discussion can be de- 
veloped around the theme “The Armi- 
stice and the Preservation of World 
Peace.” Poll your club members to find 
out what method each man would use 
to keep peace in the world. Have local 
experts study these ideas and comment 
on them. 


> Thanksgiving Day—US 

The significance of Thanksgiving is 
sometimes trampled by lavish dinners 
and traditional football games. There is 
nothing wrong with these things, but on 
this one day of the year at least, people 
should count their blessings and say 
thanks for them. Kiwanians, as com- 
munity leaders, can help spread the 
true spirit of Thanksgiving by absorb- 
ing a significant speech delivered by a 
religious man and telling ‘others of his 
message. Ask your speaker to lead the 
club in prayerful thanks at the end of 
his address. 


» National 4-H Achievement Week 
Observed during the week of Novem- 
ber 13, this occasion is for the purpose 
of reminding parents and the public of 
the values of the 4-H program and to 
encourage 4-H members to report on 
their achievements. If your club spon- 
sors a 4-H group, ask its members to 
visit a meeting and tell about their 
work. Theme of the 4-H’s this year 
is “Working Together for World Peace.” 
The sponsor of 4-H Achievement Week 
is the Extension Service of the US De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 
25, D. C. 


» Sanitary Landfill 
Many clubs have expressed interest in 
sanitary landfill, the Kiwanis service 
program to eradicate open garbage 
dumps that menace public health and 
make any community a less pleasant 
place in which to work and live. This 
public affairs activity offers possibilities 
for several interesting programs. Mem- 
bers of this committee might look into 
local garbage disposal methods and talk 
with councilmen and city officials, then 
report to the club. 

Your city engineer and health officer 
are potential speakers on the subject. 
If neither is available, the nearest office 
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of the US Public Health Service or state 
health department may be able to rec- 
ommend an authoritative speaker. 

The film, “A Community Problem,” is 
available at no cost in most areas. This 
color sound movie shows the way many 
progressive cities are solving the prob- 
lem of garbage dump. To book the 
film, write Jerry Cook, News Service, 
Caterpillar Tractor Company, Peoria, 
Illinois. 


>» Hunting Season 

Many Kiwanians are hunting enthusi- 
asts, and so a film or talk by a hunting 
expert would be timely. Films and 
speakers can usually be obtained from 
state conservation departments and lo- 
cal sportsmen’s and conservation clubs. 
One of the local game wardens may 
have an interesting story to tell. Field 
and Stream magazine, at 515 Madison 
Avenue in New York, is also a good 
source for movies on hunting. 


> American Education Week 

Ask the local school superintendent to 
tell about public education in your 
community. The heads of parochial 
schools can be invited to take part in 
the program. Education Week, Novem- 
ber 7-13, is sponsored by the American 
Legion, Indianapolis 6; National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, 600 South 


Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 5; Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201-16 


Street, Washington 6; and Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Office of Education, 
Washington 25. 


> Films 

Fifty kinescopes of “Atomic Attack,” a 
one-hour dramatic program presented 
nationally over television last spring, 
have been given to the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration for distribution 
to organizations throughout the US. 

Clubs sponsoring safety programs 
should write to the National Safety 
Council, 425 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, for the National Directory 
of Safety Films. This directory lists 
numerous films on safety, together with 
information on how to obtain them for 
club showings. 

Any club owning a 16 mm. sound 
motion picture projector can enroll in 
a “Film of the Month” plan sponsored 
by Modern Talking Picture Service, 
Inc., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 
At your request, Modern Talking Pic- 
ture Service will start a “Film of the 
Month” program especially geared to 
the interests of your club. The only cost 
will be the postage for transportation 
of the films. 


COMING EVENTS 

Club Organization Conference— 
December 1-10 

Club Organization Conference 

Golden Rule Week—December 5-12 

Universal Bible Sunday—December 12 

American Bill of Rights—December 15 

Christmas—December 25 








Your Name Deserves 


RAISED LETTERS 











it S-T-A-N-D O-U-T! Raised letters do it 
. beautifully . . . dominantly. 
. good showmanship 


Make 
like nothing else can . . 
Make people remember you . . 
pays! 

Our revolutionary new unbreakable laminated 
material, finished with five baked coats, gives you 
Raised Letters of unusual beauty...and are 
G-U-A-R-A-N-T-E-E-D. Every job custom-de- 
signed for “individuality”. . . no two alike. Ordinary 
Letters cost you money; Trio Letters make you 
money. The most profitable modernization a busi- 
ness front can have. Write for full details. 


TRIO LETTERS, Incorporated, Dept. 29 
329 Woodlawn Ave. « 


GOLF? v0. un 


SHOULDER makes the 
amazing difference! 


One of the most startling discoveries to emerge from 


Aurora «Ill. 














wide research in the golf swing is that your game lit 
erally hinges on your left shoulder! 
How this is so and how to use this great discovery to 


improve your own game beyond all expectation in a 
matter of short weeks is set forth in THE GOLF 


SECRET by Dr. H. A. Murray—a medical doctor, 
golfer and golf researcher, who has applied his expert 
knowledge of anatomy in this sweeping and _ utterly 
different study of the golf swing 

His method has now been tested on a large scale and 
been found to yield simply astounding results! Not only 
do golf scores take a sudden drop, but with the new 
method good golf is a hundred times easier than bad 
because it is NATURAL (not strained) golf 

You may find out ‘‘the golf secret’? for yourself, with- 


out risk. See below. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED ORDER NOW: 
THE GOLF SECRET by H. A. Murray 
$2.50 Postfree . 5-Day Money-Back Guarantee 
EMERSON BOOKS, Inc., Dept. 124-K 


Me 251 West 19th ‘Street, New York 11 





HERE’S A PROFITAR 






MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITY 
FOR YOU WITHOUT INVESTMENT! 


No experience needed to act as our Local 
Dealer for MASTER Work Uniform garments. 
Every business concern a prospect. Adver- 
tising embroidered on garmentsisa big sales 
feature. Stores can’t compete. You can easily 
earn up to many thousands of dollars yearly. 
We supply all Sales Equipment FREE. Write 
GEO. MASTER GARMENT DIV. 

50.WATER STREET, LIGONIER, INDIANA 








THE FRIENDLY SCHOOL 


Augusta Military Academy organized as 
Augusta Academy in 1742. Fort Defiance, 
Virginia. A distinguished R.O.T.C. School 
in the famous Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia, 
Send for catalog. 
Col. Chas. S. Roller, Jr., Principal 

















A Kiwanian with 32 years perfect atten- 
dance 
PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H, Pattison, 17240 


Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 
Svea U. S. Courts and Patent 
ce. 














NORTH SHORE KIWANIS 
MEETS HERE Tuesdays 12:15 


“es : ‘ 
EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL | 
Kiwanian Phil Weber, CHICAGO 


Vice-President and General Manager 
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\. TOPS IN MIAMI BEACH / 


AIRCONDITIONED OPEN ALL YEAR 
KIWANIS CLUB 
LUNCHEONS 
THURSDAYS 12:15 


Ben Kline, Pres. 
Fellow Kiwanian 









SPEAKERS 
STAND 
with LAMP 


New, practical, hard 
wood stand, size |9!/,” 
x 16," x 18", equipped 
with pulpit style adjust- 
able lamp. 5” molded 
wood Emblem on front. 


-00 
Price, complete, F.O.B. Chicago, $48 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
303 W. Monroe St. Chicago 6, Ill. 
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HOW TO CHOOSE A 


.BRONZE PLAQUE. 
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FREE 48-page book tells how— 
shows 200 original ideas for 
reasonably priced, solid bronze | 
nameplates, awards, testimonials, | 
honor rolls, memorials, markers. #y 





For trophy, medal, cup ideas ask for f 
Brochure B. 
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CLUB CLINIC 








Q. At our last board of directors 
meeting we had the resignation of one 
of our members. We have twelve mem- 
bers on our board, eight of whom were 
present at the meeting. The member 
in question has attended irregularly 
and has not been active in club affairs. 
Five of the directors voted to accept 
the resignation and three voted against 
accepting it. As president I declared 
the motion carried and the resignation 
accepted. After the meeting one of the 
three directors who opposed accepting 
the resignation said that I had ruled 
incorrectly since Article V of the By- 
laws requires a two-thirds vote of the 
entire board of directors to delete a 
member. Is a two-thirds vote of the 
entire board or only a majority of the 
members present required to accept 
this resignation? 


A. Only a majority of the members 
present was With twelve 
members on your board, seven would 
constitute a quorum. You, therefore, 
had one more than the required num- 
ber. The provision for a two-thirds vote 
in Article V refers to the disciplining 
of a member for failure to meet his 
financial obligations, failing to attend 
the required number of meetings or be- 
ing guilty of conduct not becoming a 
Kiwanian. In all these cases the board 
action is taken against the wishes of 
the deleted member, and the Bylaws, 
two-thirds vote. 


necessary. 


therefore, require a 
When a member submits his resignation 
this is a voluntary action on his part 
and only a majority is required to ac- 
cept the resignation. 


Q. I have seen cars displaying the 
Kiwanis emblem which I know are not 
owned or operated by members of Ki- 
wanis. Why isn’t something done about 
this? 


A. The Kiwanis emblem is protected 
by trademark registration and by the 
provisions of the International Consti- 
tution (Article XIV). The wearing or 
displaying of the emblem is confined to 
the active, reserve and privileged mem- 
bers of the chartered clubs. You or your 
club will be performing a service if you 
will call this to the attention of non- 
Kiwanians who are using the emblem. 
Occasionally a Kiwanian will sell his 
car and will neglect to remove the Ki- 
wanis emblem from it. Ask your presi- 
dent to urge all members to remove Ki- 
wanis insignia from their cars before 
delivering them to purchasers. It would 
be appreciated if you would report spe- 
cific instances with names to Kiwanis 
International if the nonauthorized use 
of the emblem is continued. 


Q. Our public and business affairs 
committee has presented eleven reso- 
lutions advocating improvement in 
political and community conditions in 
our territory. Some of our members 
feel that it is improper for the club to 
pass resolutions of this nature because 
some of them are controversial. Is 
there any guide that we can follow in 


considering resolutions? 


A. The best guide is Article XIV of 
the Standard Form for Club Bylaws. 
Section 2 of this article provides that a 
Kiwanis club shall have the right and 
it shall be its duty from time to time 
to give expression by proper means to 
its attitude on public questions, pro- 
vided that no other Kiwanis club is 
affected by the same. If other clubs in 
the district are affected, the matter 
should first be cleared with the district 
board of trustees. If clubs outside the 
district are affected, the matter should 
be cleared with the International Board 
of Trustees. 

It should be borne in mind that what 
a Kiwanis club is willing to work and 
fight for is of more importance than 
what it merely stands for. A resolution 
states the position of the club. It is not 
an end in itself. It should be only the 
beginning of a concentrated and well- 
planned program of activity on the part 
of the club to secure the objectives of 
the resolution. 


Q. I have just received tickets from 
a neighboring club for a show being 
sponsored by their club for the pur- 
pose of raising funds for its under- 
privileged child work. Our club will 
have a similar fund-raising activity in 
about two months. Am I expected to 
support the fund-raising activities of 
this neighboring club as well as my 


own? 


A. No. Every club is required to con- 
fine its fund-raising activities to its 
own territorial limits. 


©. We have been approached by a 
professor of sociology and_ political 
science of a university in a neighbor- 
ing state who desires to speak to our 
club. He has indicated that he has the 
sponsorship of Kiwanis International. 
Will you kindly let us know whether 
or not this man is acceptable to Ki- 
wanis International? 


A. We have no information with 
reference to the speaker named in your 
letter. We can state, however, that his 
statement that he has the sponsorship 
of Kiwanis International is false. There 
are no speakers sponsored by Kiwanis 
International. THE END 
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EDITORIAL 








By BEN DEAN 


Past International President 


ee will be forty years old next 


January. 


At our recent Miami convention, dele- 
gates adopted a resolution to make the fortieth 
anniversary next year an outstanding occasion by 


“PLEDGING TO WORK FOR THE GOALS 
OF 250,000 MEMBERS AND 4000 CLUBS BY THE 
TIME OF THE 1955 CONVENTION.” 


99 


At the present writing, we have 228,133 
members and 3855 clubs. 

Here are specific objectives in which 
every club can and should participate. 

Every club can intensify its efforts to 
add to its membership men of quality who are 
service-minded. 

Every club can search its area for 
communities and neighborhoods which need the 
benefits of a Kiwanis club and have the manpower 
to support one. 

Every club too might make this an 
occasion to review its own services and find new 
channels of usefulness. 

And every Kiwanian might well re- 
dedicate himself to the Kiwanis ideals of service 
and citizenship. 

Wisely, Kiwanis will use the fortieth 
anniversary year not as an opportunity to bask 
complacently in the glow of past achievements, but 
as a spur to further extension of its good works. 

At forty a man has reached maturity 
and enters middle life with the possibility of his 
greatest advances ahead. 

At forty an organization should be 
well grounded, with a maturity of experience and 
judgment. But there is always the danger that its 
earlier zeal may have become crystalized into a 
contentment with things as they are. 

Kiwanis must never lose its crusad- 
ing spirit. It is forever building, never built. Its 
job is to view with constructive concern conditions 
in its communities that need correction. Until all 
men are good citizens and all communities perfect, 
there will be need for Kiwanis ideals and leader- 
ship. 

Many organizations which were vigor- 
ous and zealous back in 1915 when Kiwanis first 
saw light, have long since passed from the scene 
and been forgotten. Many other movements which 
were launched after 1915, and with much more 
fanfare and promise than Kiwanis, are no longer 
in existence. 

Why has Kiwanis endured and grown 
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and multiplied its services? Because Kiwanis had 
no selfish purpose, sought nothing for its own, 
was intent merely on serving. And because Kiwanis 
has been blessed with a dedicated and determined 
leadership down through the years. The thousands 
of communities who have been enriched by the 
good works of Kiwanis would never let it die. 

Kiwanis has never knewn normal 
times. It was born in the midst of the first World 
War. It survived the unprecedented depression of 
the 30’s. It expanded its services throughout the 
second World War. It has stood the acid test. 

Its accomplishments are immeasur- 
able. Untold thousands of needy children have 
been helped to grow up into good citizens. Torpid 
communities have been revitalized by Kiwanis 
leadership. Schools and hospitals have been built 
with Kiwanis aid, and ugly city dumps turned into 
parks and playgrounds. Medical and dental clinics 
and summer camps have helped to rehabilitate 
countless youngsters. The current Kiwanis folder 
listing activities is an amazing story of the helping 
hand. 

This is only part of the picture. Less 
publicized is the fact that thousands of men who 
were leading narrow, ingrowing lives have by 
becoming Kiwanians had their sympathies widened 
and deepened, their horizons lifted and their lives 
abundantly enriched through the joy of helping 
others. 

Then too we can take pride in re- 
flecting that during our forty years our clubs and 
districts have trained for leadership tens of thou- 
sands of men who have gone on from Kiwanis 
offices to occupy important spheres of public serv- 
ice in their localities, states and provinces and in 
national life. 

Forty years ago who could have 
dreamed that Kiwanis would become the powerful 
influence for good it now exerts in our two nations? 
Who can foresee what the next forty years will 
bring? Surely there are thousands of communities 
in Canada and the United States which need the 
idealism and service which a new Kiwanis club 
can generate. Surely there are a million men in 
our countries who are service-minded who should 
be brought into active Kiwanis membership. 

We will do well to approach our 
fortieth anniversary in deep humility, grateful that 
we as individuals have enjoyed the privilege of 
service and friendships that Kiwanis has brought, 
thankful that our organization has been able to do 
so much good, and that it enjoys such a high 
measure of public respect and esteem. THE END 
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Kinston, with a population of around 
20,000, was anxious to welcome the 
new industry which has stimulated busi- 
ness throughout the area. Du Pont’s 
Dacron plant was the first large industry 
in this primarily agricultural region. 
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Have you wondered exactly how a big company goes . E ARLY IN THE AUTUMN of 1949 the 
< specifications for a proposed 

Dacron plant were delivered to the 
a documentary study of Du Pont’s modus operandi. engineering department of E. I. Du 
Pont de Nemours and Company. The 

unit was to produce at least 35,000,- 

000 pounds of synthetic fiber every 

year and employ at least 1600 per- 

sons in full production. The engi- 

neering department forwarded the 

specifications to Floyd LeVan, the 

grey, bespectacled head of Du Pont’s 

site-selection unit. At that point be- 


about choosing the location for a new plant? Here is 

















gan the meticulous process which led 
to the choice of Kinston, North Caro- 
lina as the place where the $40,000,- 
000 factory would be built. 

Even before LeVan began his 
search for sites, Du Pont knew that 
it wanted the plant located in one of 
three states—Georgia, North Caro- 
lina or South Carolina. The reason: 
almost half of the market for the 
new product—fiber for textile mills 
—was located in those three states. 
The raw materials for the production 
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of the new fiber were available in 
the Middle Atlantic States, and for 
that reason Georgia wasn’t as desir- 
able a location as either of the Caro- 
linas for the Dacron plant. (Never- 
theless, LeVan thoroughly scouted 
sites in Georgia on the chance that 
other factors might outweigh the 
transportation costs.) 

On a shelf above his desk LeVan 
keeps nine loose-leaf notebooks. 
Neatly indexed in each of them are 
potential plant sites in all parts of 
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the country except the arid strip just 
east of the Rocky Mountains. Le- 
Van’s first step in locating the Da- 
cron plant was to open the notebook 
which contained information about 
Georgia and the Carolinas. He 
scanned each page, analyzing the lo- 
cation of every listed site—how far 
it is from a river, how much water 
flows past the site, what the labor 
market is and other details. From 
this over-all study, LeVan picked 
eighty-seven locations which seemed 
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to offer the most potential for the 
new Du Pont Dacron plant. 
Outside his office, LeVan has four 
filing cases filled with brochures out- 
the 
site 


lining comparative merits of 


every listed in his loose-leaf 
notebooks. Astonishingly few of these 
brochures are from communities of 
Too often the 


literature produced by such groups 


civic organizations. 
boasts only about population growth, 
miles of paved streets or number of 
street lights in a community, com- 
pletely overlooking the basic require- 
industry: 
markets, 


materials, 
land re- 


ments of raw 


availability of 
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Few civic groups realize the vast amount of detailed investiga- 

tion carried on by experts before a new plant location is chosen. 
‘ : : : : 

Here two Du Pont engineers examine blueprints covering one 


phase of the extensive study which 


involved Kinston 


and 


communities in two other states, South Carolina and Georgia. 
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Top left are the seventeen department representatives whose 
combined judgment determines Du Pont’s new plant loca- 
tions. Middle is a chart showing factors upon which Du Pont 
men make their decisions as to where new factories will be 
built. The other pictures in this group show some of the 
things that influenced Du Pont to choose Kinston over 
eighty-six other communities, ranging in size from 2500 to 
71,000. Active service clubs are one significant clue to an 
alert town. An attractive residential area is a “‘must”’ be- 
cause any large, new plant brings many company employees 
from outside into the community. Their happiness is vital 
to the company. Schools, of course, tell much about a town. 
If they are good, it’s a sign that the people are alert to their 
civic responsibilities. Recreation facilities are also important 
factors in employee morale, so Du Pont scouts look for 
them while prospecting a community. And hospitals, like 
schools, often provide a clue to the true nature of a city. 
Transportation facilities are a prime concern of industrial 
scouts, who always consider the many shipping problems. 
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sources, labor market, water, power, 
fuel and quantity and quality of the 
transportation facilities. 

Du Pont finds that the most con- 
sistent sources of good information 
are the railroads. Always eager to 
locate new industries along their 
right of ways, the railroad systems 
thoroughly screen many sites and 
provide the information that indus- 
try is eager to have. 

Of the eighty-seven locations on 
LeVan’s original list, forty-four were 
quickly weeded out and forgotten 
at least for the purposes of the new 
synthetic fiber The paring 
process was carried out with the help 
of maps which show every physical 
detail of the sites. In some cases lo- 
cations were rejected because the 
land was too hilly. (Du Pont is re- 
luctant to tackle any land with more 
than a five per cent grade.) Some 
were too far from the river or 
close to a big highway and some sites 
were below the safety point at flood 
levels. Still other locations were 
dropped because the underground 
rock level was too close to the sur- 
face. Any one of a score of reasons 
caused sites to be struck from Le- 
Van’s original list. 

Early in November 1949 LeVan 
began inspecting the remaining forty- 
three sites. These trips, sandwiched 
in with other work, consumed the 
next months. He spent 
where from twenty minutes to half 
a day looking over each location. 
“Some sites you could almost drive 
past and see that they wouldn't do,” 
he recalls. 

LeVan found something wrong 
with all forty-three sites, but he felt 
that nineteen offered enough poten- 
tial to justify further study. Four- 
teen of these nineteen were subse- 
quently dismissed, and in March 1950 
Du Pont quietly took options on five 
sites—four in North Carolina and one 
in South Carolina. The options cov- 
ered much larger tracts than Du 
Pont needed for its initial plant be- 
cause the company calculates not 
only its present but also its future 
demands for space. Du Pont knows 
from experience that land values al- 
ways soar in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of a new plant. 

“If we need fifty acres, we may 
option 400 or 500, and maybe 800 or 
900,” says LeVan. (The site of the 
Kinston plant is 635 acres; the plant 
itself occupies only twelve.) 

Once the options were taken, the 
hardest part of the site-selection 
process got under way. 

“The better a site is,’ says LeVan, 
“the longer it takes to look over. The 
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most difficult thing is to find out 
what’s wrong with the site. We al- 
ways ask ourselves, ‘Why “didn't 
somebody buy it before?’” To find 
this answer Du Pont sent a team of 
experts to explore each site and the 
surrounding region with great care. 
Soil mechanics and construction men 
bored into the land to test the soil, 
to learn what was underneath it and 
whether the ground could support a 
modern industrial plant. Power ex- 
perts traced the sources and costs of 
power. Transportation experts meas- 
ured the costs of moving in the raw 
materials and moving out the fin- 
ished product. Transportation of the 
labor force to and from work was 
also considered. Water experts meas- 
ured the various rivers, their flow 
and depth. They also learned whether 
marine life would be endangered by 
the plant’s disposal and whether 
other communities downstream 
would find their water polluted by 











Transportation leading into a town is of 
vital importance. Top is the rail artery 
which helped draw Du Pont to Kins- 
ton. Above, is one of four wells drilled 
by Du Pont to supply the new plant. 
Engineers made sure of underground 
water supplies before recommending 
Kinston. Good highways and ample 
parking space make commuting easier. 
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Du Pont wastes. Tax and legal ex- 
perts studied the tax structure of the 
final five communities—and tried to 
project how the local tax picture 
would look in the future. Since Du 
Pont provides its own plant fire de- 
partment and police department, the 
researchers wanted to find out if the 
company would suffer exorbitant 
taxes for services it didn’t need. On 
the other hand the _ researchers 
wanted to know if the local tax 
structure was sufficiently sound to 
provide new community facilities 
for the growing population which 
would almost surely flood the town 
once the plant was under way. Labor 
experts studied the market—not so 
much the populations but the avail- 
ability of labor within a twenty-five- 
mile radius of the site. (None of the 
towns studied thoroughly had a la- 
bor market of less than 100,000 in 
this area.) Housing experts quietly 
inspected each community’s resi- 
dences to see whether living condi- 
tions would attract the supervisory 
personnel that would have to move 
into the new town to help run the 
plant. Social science experts studied 
the schools, the recreational facili- 
ties, the churches, the climate, the 
hospitals. 

Altogether eighty-three different 





factors were weighed in trying to 
select the proper site. 

As information and reports on the 
five sites flowed into LeVan’s office, 
he gradually eliminated two of them 
and allowed the options to lapse. Of 
the three remaining sites, two were 
in Kinston, which then had a popu- 
lation of 18,300 persons, and one was 
in Florence, South Carolina, with a 
population of 22,513. At the time, 
Du Pont was considering building 
two synthetic fiber plants with ap- 
proximately the same specifications 
and needed two different sites. Since 
the corporation is reluctant to build 
two plants in the same community, 
Du Pont dropped one of the two 
Kinston sites. 

In a report dated May 29, 1950 
LeVan recommended buying the re- 
maining Kinston site along the Neuse 
River and also the site in Florence. 
In June 1950 the executive board of 
Du Pont—made up of the president 
and eight vice-presidents of the 
firm—approved the purchase of the 
recommended sites. In September 
1950 Du Pont announced its plans 
to build a $40,000,000 synthetic fiber 
plant in Kinston. (The company de- 
cided not to build the second plant 
at that time, but it still owns the 
property in Florence.) 

How did this long and detailed 
process look from the local level? 
The first inkling came to residents of 
the Kinston area when a _ tenant 
farmer saw some suspicious looking 
strangers wandering over his fields. 

“T think they are revenue agents,” 
he reported anxiously. Actually, the 
men were industrial agents for the 

(see A NEW INDUSTRY page 43) 


During construction of the plant, more 
than 3,000,000 pounds of building 
supplies were delivered to the site each 
week. Below, a counsellor advises a 
high schooler about opportunities in 
the new plant. A survey showed 1200 
workers available in the Kinston area. 



























































Armed chiefly with courage. Lewis 


and Clark headed West to penetrate the great 


The journey 


that shaped America’s 


destiny 


unknown. It was 
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hepa AMERICAN has heard of 
4 Lewis and Clark, first trail blaz- 
ers of the West. Their classic expedi- 
tion occurred 150 years ago, but it 
still represents a very essence of the 
inquisitive American urge to see 
what lies beyond the next hill. 
Who were these men who were 
primarily responsible for extending 
America’s boundaries to the Pacific? 
To most people, Captains Meri- 
weather Lewis and William Clark 
are mere history book names; shad- 
owy figures, unknown except as the 
leaders of the most successful jour- 
ney in civilization’s history. This is 
strange, since their epochal journey 
(1) extended the United States from 
the continental divide to the Pacific, Pg 
(2) led to the later acquisition of 
364,714 square miles of unclaimed 
western territory and (3) paved the / 
way for the conquest of the rest of ra 
the West. j 
“Lewis and Clark, by going where 
no man ever had gone before, made 
America a continental nation,’ sum- 
marizes historian Bernard DeVoto. = 
“They allowed us to fulfill our mani- P , 
fest destiny.” en: gee 
No single feat in American history 
can quite compare with the achieve- 

















ment of these youthful frontiersmen. 
Had they failed—and the odds were 
one hundred to one against them- 
America’s future course might have 
been radically changed. The United 
States was a weak, fledgling nation 
in 1804; had Lewis and Clark been 
swallowed up by the wilderness, 
other richer and more powerful na- 
tions might have beaten us to the 
uncharted storehouse of the West. 
The place from which I write these 
words— Seattle, Washington—might 
be under a British, Spanish or Rus- 
sian flag today if Lewis and Clark 
had failed. What, then, of these men 
who drew back the blanket of dark- 
ness which covered the lost area 
between the lower Mississippi and 
the mouth of the Columbia? Who 
were these Dioscuri of American 
mythology, these Yankee Jasons who 
found the Golden Fleece for Thomas 
Jefferson? 

Albermarle, Virginia, home town 
of Jefferson, spawned them. “Billy” 
Clark, ninth son of a tenant farm- 
er, was an extrovertish, daredevil 
youngster, four years older than the 
boy next door—shy, meditative Meri- 
weather (‘“Merne”) Lewis, son of a 
landed widow of declining fortunes. 
The differences in age, family and 
temperament mattered not one whit. 
Billy and Merne were inseparable 
friends from the toddling stage. Too 
young to fight in the Revolutionary 
War, the boys prophetically played 
soldier-explorer in the forested Vir- 
ginia hills and talked of emulating 
the exploits of Billy’s famous older 
brother General George Rogers 
Clark. 

In 1784, when Clark was fourteen 
and Lewis ten, the Clark family 
moved west to Mulberry Hill, Ken- 
tucky in search of their own land. “It 
was the saddest event of my child- 
hood, leaving my dear friend Lewis,” 


Tilustrated by Fred Steffen 





Clark remembered many years later. 

Virginia’s two children of destiny 
did not meet until a decade later. In 
keeping with boyhood ambitions, 
both young men had forsaken profit- 
able but prosaic careers as farmers to 
serve under the United States flag. 
As fledgling junior officers in the 
ragtail US Army sent to the Ohio 
frontier to fight the British and In- 
dians under General “Mad Anthony” 
Wayne, they met and renewed the 
old friendship. 

In ten years Merne Lewis had 
grown into a rangy, athletic man 
with thick black hair and clear-cut 
features marred only by a fuzzy mus- 
tachio. Already he had developed the 
habit of meditative silence; as Clark 
noted in his diary that night, “Lewis 
was very quiet, and I talked consid- 
erable.” Redheaded Bill Clark, husky, 
ruddy-cheeked and full of spirits, 
was every inch the frontiersman. 

The opéra bouffe war in the Ohio 
wilderness important 
purpose in American history. It gave 
Lewis and Clark a profound under- 
standing of the Indian and the stout 
conviction that it was stupid business 
to precipitate fights with the red 
men. Without this insight into Indian 
character, their historic expedition 
probably would have been fore- 
doomed to failure. 

After the Ohio campaign, Clark 
returned to his Kentucky farm and 
Lewis to other army duties. Seven 
uneventful years passed and then one 
day a letter addressed with a familiar 
scrawl reached Captain Lewis at his 
Army barracks in Pittsburgh. It was 
from his townsman, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, just elected third president of 
the republic. Would Lewis like to be- 
come his private secretary? 

Two days later Lewis galloped off 
to Washington. 

Tom Jefferson’s choice of Merne 


served one 
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Lewis as his secretary had more 
than surface significance. Since 1783, 
Jefferson had maintained an absorb- 
ing interest in the unchartered lands 
beyond the Mississippi. Perhaps more 
than any other American of his time, 
he realized that our young republic’s 
future lay inexorably to the west- 
ward. But his several efforts to or- 
ganize explorations had met with 
failure, largely because he couldn't 
find the right leader. Now that he 
was president, he would be able to 
satisfy his curiosity about the un- 
known West. 

Meriweather Lewis, Mr. Jefferson 
had decided, was the right man to 
lead the exploring party. He had 
watched him since he was a boy and 
liked the qualities of resolute lead- 
ership, courage and curiosity for dis- 
covery that Merne always had shown. 
He also remembered that when he 
was planning an expedition in 17£2, 
eighteen-year-old Lewis had begged 
to go. When it fell through, Mr. Jef- 
ferson promised to take up the mat- 
ter with Lewis when he was older. 
Now was the time. 

These other projected explorations 
had suffered from inadequate prepa- 
rations and President Jefferson was 
determined that this one would not 
suffer the same fate. So his twenty- 
seven-year-old secretary spent most 
of 1802 studying navigation, map- 
making, Indian languages, botany, 
medicine, woodcraft—all the varie- 
gated knowledge that the leader of 
a journey through 6000 miles of wild, 
unknown territory would need. 

On January 18, 1803 Mr. Jefferson 
started the chain of events moving 
by sending a secret message to Con- 
gress asking $2500 to finance a west- 
ern expedition “for the purpose of 
extending the external commerce of 
the United States.” Because Eng- 
land, France, Spain and Russia also 
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were casting covetous eyes at the un- 
known West, Mr. Jefferson adroitly 
concealed the territorial designs of 
the proposed venture. 

With the expedition now formal- 
ized by Congress, Lewis’ thoughts 
turned to Bill Clark, the brave, con- 
genial friend he knew so well. Would 
Clark like to come? Meriweather 
wrote him in Kentucky, offering him 
co-leadership and cautioning him to 
secrecy. Clark dropped his plow and 
accepted with the simple sincerity 
that so characterized him, “My 
friend, I join you with hand and 
heart.” 

There was no need for secrecy by 
the time Clark’s answer reached the 
White House. News of the Louisiana 
Purchase had reached America in 
July 1803, and the news had excited 
the Eastern populace. But what of 
this vast unknown domain that Mr. 
Many 
Americans contended that it was 
worthless or Napoleon wouldn’t have 
sold it so cheaply. Others said to 
wait until Jefferson’s “Corps of Dis- 
went out there and found 


Jefferson had purchased? 


covery” 
out. 

So the two 
young nation’s eyes upon them as 
they journeyed westward to the 
frontier outpost of St. Louis in the 
fall of 1803. At Philadelphia Lewis 
had spent $2160.41 for equipment and 
supplies, the expedition’s sole finan- 
cial expenditure. The biggest single 
item was $669.50 for Indian gifts in 
keeping with presidential instruc- 
tions to “make friends with the In- 
dians and instruct them with the 
and might of the United 


captains found the 


power 
States.” 

Lewis and Clark spent the winter 
of 1803-04 recruiting and rigorously 
training the “Corps of Discovery,” as 
it had become popularly known, for 
the dangers and hardships of moun- 
tains and rivers, animals and Indians. 
Finally, on May 14, 1804, the thirty- 
three-man expedition was ready. At 
4 p.m., with a handful of spectators 
waving good-by from the banks, the 
corps pushed their boats into the 
Missouri at St. Louis and started up- 
stream. 

It was easy going at first. The 
tedium of pulling up the “big Mo” 
was largely relieved when Private 
Peter Cruzat pulled a fiddle from 
his bag and began to play. Cruzat’s 
fiddle, as it turned out, was to pro- 
vide the expedition with its chief 
recreation—all-male square dances— 
for its twenty-eight months in the 
wilderness. It also proved a source 
of fascination to the Indians who 
usually joined the dancing. 
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On July 16, above the Platte Riv- 
er’s junction with the Missouri, the 
captains held their first council with 
Indians, these of the Oto tribe, on a 
grassy bluff that is now the site of 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. “Lewis,” noted 
Sergeant Patrick Gass in his journal, 
“made the speech which became mo- 
notonously familiar as the expedi- 
tion counciled with one tribe after 
another during the next few thou- 
sand miles. Lewis declared that the 
red children were now under the 
protection of a new father, the chief 
of the seventeen great nations of 
America. They must keep the peace. 
The Great White Father would send 
traders to supply them with all ne- 
cessities.” 

This parley was unwittingly re- 
sponsible for the expedition’s only 
fatality. Sergeant Charles Floyd had 
ruptured his appendix dancing with 
the Indians and died a few weeks 
later. He was buried on a bluff over- 
looking the wide Missouri (now the 
site of Sioux City, Iowa). 

As the expedition bore deeper into 
the unchartered Dakota country, the 
rolling plains appeared to be de- 
serted except for vast herds of buf- 
falo, deer, goat and elk. The irre- 
pressibly romantic Lewis spent most 
of his time roaming afoot to make 
scientific notes on the flora and fauna 
and collect botanical specimens for 
the amateur naturalist in the White 
House, Mr. Jefferson. 

Not an Indian was sighted, but 
keen black Sioux eyes were watch- 
ing every mile of the expedition’s 
progress. This most warlike of In- 
dian nations, holders of a_ trade 


monopoly over the Missouri, already 
was meeting to decide whether or 
not to let the white men pass. Mes- 
sengers had been sent out to bring 
all wandering Sioux warriors swarm- 
ing down to the Missouri. Finally the 
tribe’s chiefs appeared for a first 
parley. Despite interpreting difficul- 
ties, it ended amicably and the Corps 
of Discovery pushed on. 

In the meantime, the first 
crisis was building towards a climax 
Sioux councils had become divided 
over the expedition. One faction, led 
by a rapacious chief named The Par- 
tizan, wanted to precipitate a fight. 
The other, under Chief Black Buf- 
falo, favored peace. 

Still trying to reach a decision, the 
Sioux held up the expedition in late 
September with a three-day feast. 
Their purpose was obvious: to lull 
Lewis and Clark into softness. But 
the two captains recognized these 
tactics from Ohio days. They redou- 
bled their guard and prepared to 
out-bluff the Sioux. 

On September 28 Lewis ordered 
the expedition onward. The Sioux 
angrily massed near the boats, bows 
strung and arrows pulled, and sev- 
eral braves seized the cable anchor- 
ing the expedition’s boat to shore. 
Clark drew his sword, and Lewis or- 
dered the corps under arms and him- 
self manned the swivel gun. 

Here was a tense moment in 
American history. Had a brave or 
soldier fired in haste, battle would 
have surely resulted. And thirty- 
three soldiers would have had little 
chance against many hundreds of 
Sioux. As tension mounted, Chief 


great 
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Black Buffalo appeared and cau- 
tioned the warriors against a fight. 
Finally the Sioux backed down and, 
as a face-saving gesture, agreed to 
let the expedition pass in return for 
some tobacco. Clark grudgingly 
threw some over. 

And so passed the most dangerous 
Indian resistance that the two cap- 
tains were to face. With the retreat 
of the fierce Sioux, word quickly 
spread through the Indian under- 
ground that here was a tough new 
breed of white men, different from 
the itinerant traders. The corps pro- 


ceeded to the Mandan Indian vil- 
lages without further trouble and 
spent the winter with the friendly 
Mandan, Arikara and Minnetaree 
tribes. 


The bleak Dakota winter lasted al- 
most six months, but finally the Mis- 
commenced to crack and 
swarms of wild and swans 
honked overhead. On April 17, 1805 
the expedition headed westward on 
the shallow Missouri, carrying with 
interpreter, 


sours ice 


geese 


them Charbonneau, an 
and his teen-age squaw, Sacajawea, 
who wanted to return to her Sho- 
shone tribe in Idaho from whom she 
had been stolen five years before. 

This part of the western odyssey 
proved to be almost idyllic, marred 
only by frequent and often near- 
fatal encounters with grizzly bears 
(“grisle b’ars’) and_ rattlesnakes, 
plus the irritation of the “Venerials 
cought from the Mandan women,” as 
Clark noted in his journal. 

Now the country 
more rugged. On May 26 Lewis saw 


was becoming 


a jagged white cordillera of moun- 
tains on the horizon and made this 
entry: “While I viewed these moun- 
tains I felt a secret pleasure in find- 
ing myself so near the head of the 
heretofore conceived boundless Mis- 
souri. But when I reflected on the 
difficulties which this snowey barrier 
would most probably throw in my 
way to the Pacific, and the suffering 
and hardships of myself and party 
in thim, it in some measure counter- 
ballanced the joy I had felt in the 
first moments in which I gazed upon 
thim.” 

Lewis’ foreboding about the 
Rockies was prophetic. By late July 
when the reached the 
three-forked junction of the Missouri 
with two other rivers, it was appar- 
ent that the heavy boats sim» ly could 
not navigate the shallow fast moun- 
tain streams. Dugout canoes would 
be necessary. And, more important, 
the captains would have to decide 
which of the three forks actually 
was the Missouri in order to cross 


expedition 
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the Rockies before the early snows 
blocked the passes. 

A wrong decision here might have 
been iatal. Everyone but Lewis and 
Clark believed that the north fork, 
with its thick, brown waters like the 
Missouri’s was the right one. But the 
two captains chose the cold, clear- 
watered south fork. They were right, 
and the Corps of Discovery strug- 
gled on to the Missouri’s headwaters 
high in the rugged Rockies. 


Tuer pieasure at being the first 
white men to discover the source of 
the “mighty Muddy” was counter- 
balanced by the realization that there 
was no “Northwest Passage’’—the 
all-water route to the Pacific that 
Jefferson had hoped for. Fall’s chill 
winds were fast coming on, and the 
expedition was without horses and 
short of food. Most of the men, in- 
cluding both captains, were sick, and 
everyone was exhausted. 

Somewhere in the forbidding bat- 
tlements of the Rocky and Bitterroot 
mountains were the Shoshones, Sa- 
cajawea’s tribe. The success of the 
expedition depended upon finding 
this unwarlike and shy band of In- 
dians. Otherwise, the corps was al- 
most certain to perish in the moun- 
tains. 

The Shoshones had seen the Corps 
of Discovery. But fearing that they 
were their murdering enemies, the 
Blackfeet, the Shoshones had been 
silently retreating before the expe- 
dition’s wanderings. Desperately the 
two captains searched for signs of 
the Shoshones, but without luck. 

Then, as the expedition struggled 
down the sunset side of the conti- 
nental divide and reached the Co- 
lumbia’s first tributary (the Lemhi), 
Lewis, scouting ahead, ran _ into 
three Shoshone squaws. Silently they 
waited to be tomahawked. Instead, 
Meriweather, overjoyed, showered 
trinkets upon them and painted their 
cheeks with vermilion, emblematic 
of peace to the Shoshones. 

The squaws then guided him down 
a trail where a band of sixty war- 
riors waited. Lewis threw down his 
rifle and stripped off his shirt to 
show that he was a white man. The 
warriors stared suspiciously. Their 
chief, Ca-me-ah-wait, stepped for- 
ward and carefully examined Lewis. 
Suddenly he threw his arm around 
the weary explorer and exclaimed, 
“ah-hi-el,” Shoshone for “good to 
see you.” 

The Corps of Discovery was saved. 
Lewis had convinced the Shoshones 
that he was a friend, which meant 
horses and guides to lead them 





through the labyrinthian crags of the 
jagged Bitterroots. 

The next day, August 18, was 
Lewis’ 3lst birthday, and he was 
moved to make the foliowing phil- 
osophic entry in his journal: “I re- 
flected that I had as yet done but 
little, very little, indeed, to further 
the happiness of the human race, or 
to advance the information of the 
succeeding generation. I...resolved 
in future to live for mankind, as I 
have heretofore lived for myself.” 

Iron determination of this selfless 
nature was going to be needed. The 
miles through the mountains proved 
to be the worst part of the entire 
journey. The country was so rugged 
that few Indians had been able to 
traverse it. Today this one-hundred- 
and-three-mile section, known as 
the Lolo Trail, is the only part of the 
Lewis-Clark trail yet to be 
quered by man. It is as primeval as 
it was 150 years ago. 


con- 


But these American’ explorers 
were cut from a Herculean mold. 
They resolutely pushed westward 


from what is now the site of Mis- 
soula, Montana. Floundering in the 
mounting snows of the Lolo Trail, 
many sunk from exhaustion and had 
to be carried by pack horses. Dysen- 
tery and hunger plagued everyone. 
“Every man is desperately 
grimly noted Clark. 

Yet onward they came. Finally the 
starving band stumbled onto the 
Clearwater River thick with salmon, 
and a thick-grassed prairie heavy 
with elk. From wandering Nez Perce 
Indians the travelers learned that the 
Clearwater flowed to the Columbia 
and thence to “the setting sun and 
the great lake of water which was 
illy taisted.” This had to be the 
Pacific! 

The rest of the way was an easy 
trip in dugout canoes. On the his- 
toric morning of November 7, 1805, 
as their canoes slipped past the im- 
mense green forests of western Ore- 
gon, the Corps of Discovery heard a 
great roaring of waves. It was the 
Pacific. Clark almost incoherently 
scribbled in his journal: “Ocian in 
view! O! the joy!” 

What moment in our history can 
compare with this one? The conti- 
nent had been crossed by Americans, 
and now the flag with its seventeen 
stars flew from the Penobscot to the 
Columbia. The Corps of Discovery 
had conquered 4162 miles of wilder- 
ness in the name of Thomas Jeffer- 
son and stretched the nation from 
Atlantic to Pacific. With daring and 
suffering, they had rewritten the 
map of America. THE END 
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devotes all its 
heart and resources 


to helping 


The 
| children 
who never 

crow up 


Top, a student learns to recognize 
an apple held by her teacher. 
Right, School Director Harold W. 
Perry works with a boy whose 
, eye-hand coordination is slow. 
Endless patience is a requisite. 
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E ARLY THIS YEAR the Kiwanis Club 
of East Memphis, Tennessee 
made a momentous decision. The 
forty-eight members voted unani- 
mously to carry on their four-year 
crusade in behalf of the 3000 men- 
tally retarded boys and girls who 
live in and around Memphis. 

To the club this decision meant 
months of struggle against public 
apathy and the chilling attitude of 
rejection which condemns most of 
these unlucky children to live in 
empty solitude. To the slow-minded 
boys and girls, the club’s action 
meant hope for the future. 

In tackling this project the club 
has pitted itself against one of so- 
ciety’s most baffling problems. “What 
can you do to help a Mongolian 
idiot?” is a question often asked the 
East Memphis Kiwanians and their 


Part two 


By CHARLES W. KEYSOR 


PI s by Robert MeCullougt 


; Boys and girls with crippled minds are usually doomed 
to live in shame and hopelessness. Not so 


in Memphis, Tennessee. For the Kiwanis Club of East Memphis 





fellow workers. “Or the child who 
will never grow mentally beyond the 
age of three or four?” 

East Memphis Kiwanians point 
first of all to the four-room school 
which they helped organize in 1951 
and have sponsored enthusiastically 
ever since. Here, three skilled teach- 
ers show the children how to recog- 
nize common objects, how to walk 
up and down stairs, the fundamen- 
tals of reading and how to color and 
weave. Most important, these abnor- 
mal children learn the rudiments of 
getting along with other human 
beings. Considering the terrifying 
aggregation of handicaps present in 
the minds and bodies of these forty- 
two children, this amounts to a great 
achievement. Betty B, age eight, flits 
about like a butterfly. She can’t sit 
still more than a couple of minutes. 
























Walter T, ten, suffers from severe 
tantrums, sometimes two a day. In 
between times he is gentle, but dull. 

These cases are typical. To help 
them, East Memphis Kiwanians have 
invested $13,000 since 1951 

Another part of the Kiwanis cru- 
sade has been to strengthen and sup- 
port the Council of Aid for Retarded 
Children, Incorporated—a volunteer 
group comprised mainly of parents 
of slow-minded boys and_ girls. 
Working as partners, these two or- 
ganizations have attracted the sup- 
port of many other local groups, in- 
cluding the Legion, Optimists and 
the Eastern Sta 

East Memphis Kiwanians have in- 
terested Kiwanian Frank Clement, 
governor of the state of Tennessee, 
and are now working with him to 
secure legislation to help in educat- 
ing the “forgotten children,” who at 
present are not eligible 

Perhaps the most spectacular part 
of the Kiwanis crusade is the club’s 
current effort to build two special 
schools valued at over $500,000. To 
raise the money, the club has taken 
one acre of park (loaned by the city 
as a promotional aid) and divided it 
into 3,136,330 plots, each two inches 
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square. As this issue went to press 


five cents each. If past performance 
any gauge of the future, East 
Memphis Kiwanians will have their 
two new schools before long. THE END 





Left, School Director Perry shows special teaching equip- 
ment to G. M. Goza, middle, of the Council for Aid to Re- 
tarded Children and C. W. Baker, president of the Kiwanis 
Club of East Memphis. The two groups have worked closely 
in setting up the school and attracting public attention to 
the children’s plight. Above, Teacher Buck uses an apple 
in reading class to make the lesson more understandable. 
Right, the same student identifies a picture of an apple. 


had been “sold” for seventy- 





Above. boys learn how to make keys. The physical process holds their 
attention and the knowledge may help them become at least partly self- 
supporting some day. Below, G. W. Cole. president of the council, puts 
a streamer on his ear. This was part of the big campaign to make the 
public aware of the great needs of some 3000 mentally handicapped boys 
and girls in the Memphis area. Newspapers and television have joined in 
the drive in which East Memphis Kiwanians have played a leading role. 










































Top right, Mrs. Ray Wilkinson, a 
member of the Council, watches one of 
the girls making a pot holder. Most of 
the youngsters respond gratefully to 
attention from adults, who usually 
turn their backs on children with weak 
minds. Above, School Director Perry 
leads the morning song session. After 
the pledge of allegiance, the group 
sings ‘“‘America, the Beautiful” every 
day. Middle right, a make-believe store 
gives the children a chance to conduct 
simple transactions such as making 
change (with toy money) and selecting 
merchandise. This builds self-confi- 
dence and helps prepare the kids for 
life in a normal world. With patient 
training, some will be able to hold jobs 
which do not require great mental 
activity or physical dexterity. Right, 
Teacher Martha Roddy helps one lad 
learn how to negotiate stairs. The co- 
ordination requires great effort, but 
constant practice finally paid off for 
this youngster who now walks better. 
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We tried 
CONMUNISM 


- 
in lowa Here is the true story of a collective community 


By NORMAN J. ZIEROLD 


()* A BRISK spring afternoon in 
1952 the seven small villages of 
lowa’s Amana Society were bristling 
with excitement. Gay voices rang in 
the houses. Doors slammed. And car 
after car headed down US Highway 
6 toward the nearby city of Cedar 
Rapids. 

In less than an hour a spirited 
crowd had reassembled in Cedar 
Rapids’ Paramount Theater. Through 
the stage door came Art Linkletter, 
ready to inaugurate a nationwide 
television show, which marked a 
milestone in the history of Amana. 
The sponsor of the new TV program 
was Amana Refrigeration Inc., and 
so, in a sense, the guests of this 
afternoon were really the hosts. 

The Linkletter opening was a suc- 
cess. An interviewed guest, sent out 
to sell a diamond ring worth $1000 
for a solitary greenback, returned 
without a sale. (No one would credit 
his honesty.) A housewife received 
a fancy home freezer for guessing 
the amount of small change in her 
husband’s trouser pocket. (Hubby 
had seventy-five cents.) 

Amana, sponsor of a national tele- 
vision program and home of a giant 
new industry, had come a long way. 
For here, where capitalistic daring 
had erected a new monument, com- 
munism had once held full sway. In 
Amana’s quiet streets, the philosophy 
of collectivism had been given a 
thorough try, had thoroughly failed 
and had been rejected by the people. 

This was the story behind the 
story of a memorable afternoon. Its 
origins take us to Europe. The fore- 
runners of today’s Amana were not 
Marxist fanatics, but religious dis- 
senters who sprang up in France, 
Germany and Switzerland more than 
two centuries ago. The outgrowth of 
pietistic movements, they formed a 
distinct sect in 1714 and chose an im- 


in the heart of America. 


posing name, the Community of True 
Inspiration. 

Persecuted over long years by the 
church for their nonconformist faith, 
and by the state because they re- 
fused to bear arms, the Inspiration- 
ists looked to the New World as a 
haven. America became the dream of 
these oppressed, and America wel- 
comed them. 

The migration began in 1842. Ini- 
tial settlers went to New York’s Erie 
County. Swiftly the flock followed, 
soon numbering 800 men and women. 
Since the project was large and haz- 
ardous, the emigrants, for practical 
reasons, decided to pool finances and 
to purchase land in common. Unwit- 
tingly they thus entered on a path 
which later was to cost them dearly. 
The pooling of resources to buy land 
proved to be the first step toward a 
system of communism. 

The New York site carried serious 
disadvantages. Nearby Buffalo was 
on a growing spree. Surrounding 
land shot up in price. Even more im- 
portant, the elders feared that a 
large city’s proximity would present 
dangers to their faith and to their 
newly adopted communal way of life. 

Once more eyes turned west. An 
expedition into Kansas came back 
gloomy, but not so a second explora- 
tion undertaken in 1854 by two 
scouts into Iowa. Glowing reports of 
government lands led to the purchase 
of 18,000 acres of rich black soil in 
the southeast corner of the state. 

The site was superb. Through its 
center ran the beautiful Iowa River. 
On one side were bluffs and plateaus 
rich in timber, while on the other 
rolling prairies gave promise of 
abundant harvests. Quarries of sand- 
stone and limestone dotted the riv- 
er’s edge. Clay from the hills could 
be used to manufacture brick. 

A splendid view from one of the 


bluffs reminded the pioneers of “the 
top of Amana” described in the Song 
of Solomon, and devoutly they chris- 
tened the first village Amana. After 
six other villages were laid out, the 
community was incorporated under 
Iowa law as the Amana Society. The 
year was 1855. 

Unheralded, it marked the opening 
of a full scale communistic venture 
in the state of Iowa. As a holdover 
from the New York undertaking, a 
Great Council of Brethren, the 
Church’s “wise men,” ruled over a 
brotherhood with “common estate 
and property.” The Council required 
members to deposit all personal re- 
sources in the common treasury. It 
assigned plain living quarters to each 
family unit, and allocated jobs. For 
their work members received no 
wages. Given a clothing allowance 
and a small annual sum for main- 
tenance, they ate in huge community 
kitchens where meals were served 
to groups of thirty to fifty. The 
women took turns at cooking and 
washing dishes. 

Naively, Amana instituted com- 
munism as a temporary measure to 
facilitate transplanting the group 
from the Old World to the New. With 
the colony established and on its 
feet, plans were for each member to 
withdraw his own share from the 
community funds. But as time went 
on the elders delayed this move. 
Services and assets were difficult to 
evaluate; the system’s defects, subtle 
and insidious, were not immediately 
apparent. In the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury, Amana did not have our mod- 
ern experience to serve as a guide 
and so the people gave communism 
a complete and fair trial. The system 
failed because of the evils inherent 
in its structure. These Amana dis- 
covered gradually and painfully. 

Freedom was the first casualty. 
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Under communism the interests of 
each person were subordinated to 
the interests of the group. The indi- 
vidual was told what to do and al- 
most inevitably what to think, while 
the leaders soared to a position of 
unthought-of power. In Amana the 
Great Council of Brethren was the 
self-perpetuating ruling organ. 

“The Council was the most auto- 
cratic body ever to exist in the state 
of Iowa,” a former state attorney 
general has said. “It had every 
power over the members of the 
Amana Society except that of life 
and death.” 

Unpopular necessarily 
resulted from this excessive concen- 
tration of authority. One young man, 
designated to be a_ schoolteacher, 
argued vigorously that he wanted no 
part of teaching. The Council had 
decided, however, and there was no 
further appeal. The field of medicine 
attracted another member, already 
commissioned to study pharmacy. 
His request to follow the path where 
ability and interest led him was re- 
fused. The quota of doctors was 
filled; the Society would not finance 
an education from which it could not 
profit. Reluctantly the youth left the 
community. In this way the system 
lost or wasted talent, and mediocrity 
often took its place. 

Training in the arts could find no 
justification with the ruling body, 
and many a gifted faculty languished. 
Even so innocent a sport as baseball 
was discouraged as “the devil’s 
work,” and schoolboy Bill Zuber was 
forced to take to the woods to play 
catch with his father. After the 
breakup of communism Zuber be- 
came a major league pitcher on the 
squads of three world’s champion- 
ship teams. 

With individual initiative officially 
discouraged, personal capacities 
waned. An Inspirationist, speaking to 
an elder of the Council, started a 
sentence, “I was thinking....’”” He was 
briskly interrupted by the elder who 
reprimanded him, “Thinking! You 
don’t have to think. The Council will 
think for you.” 

The Council also defined good and 
bad in every realm. “You couldn’t 
come in with Goethe or Schiller,” a 
leader of present-day Amana rem- 
inisced recently. Goethe and Schiller 
were considered worldly and thus 
“bad.” Bright colors and cosmetics 
were proscribed for women, and men 
often used shoestrings as watch- 
chains, since any “ornament” brought 
forth individuality and was therefore 
condemned. Dancing was forbidden. 
The phonograph was forbidden. Wine 


decisions 
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In the old Amana kitchens, such gleaming utensils as these 
commonly brightened the scene for the housewife. Prolific 
gardens, which were planted all around the community, 


flourished and helped to make 


Amana self-sufficient. 





Amana’s brown sandstone houses have been little altered 
by time. All of the town’s buildings have about them an 
aura of impressive simplicity. Trellises, built to support 
the old grapevines, are still found in many Amana yards. 


and tobacco, oddly enough, met with 
no disapproval. The no’s outnum- 
bered the yes’s, and as is so often the 
case in an autocratic society, those 
who made the rules did not always 
abide by them. 

The men who guided Amana re- 
alized that their control could not 
be maintained over citizens in con- 
tact with other ways of life. As a re- 
sult, they forced Amana into seclu- 
sion. Community activities were the 
only ones permitted; ventures into 
the “outside” were taboo save for 
necessary business. A religious 
weekly published in Milwaukee sup- 
plemented a local news bulletin. For 
its residents, Amana was literally the 
world. 

Though the system was almost 
closed, the seeds of discontent 


sprouted periodically. The younger 
generation grumbled about the lack 
of freedom, the loss of initiative and 
the stifling of creativity. It rebelled 
against the strict moral code. Hardy 
spirits were expelled for violating 
the rules; others left because they 
were unwilling to abide by them. 

Again and again private enterprise 
asserted itself alongside the group 
communism. Shrewd members grew 
tobacco in isolated garden plots. 
Their neighbors made wine from 
handsome blue clusters of Concord 
grapes and sold it on the “outside.” 
Small fortunes grew, to be eradi- 
cated, of course, whenever discov- 
ered. 

Since the members were assured 
of food and clothing whether they 
(see WE TRIED COMMUNISM page 43) 
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A businessman looks at the United | 


| IMAGINE some of you have often 
thought of the United Nations as 
an international town hall where 
much talk takes place and few con- 
clusions are reached. While I admit 
it is not difficult to get this impres- 
sion from daily press reports, as a 
result of my recent service in the 
United States Delegation to the UN, 
I can give you first-hand assurance 
that the importance of the United 
Nations goes far beyond the words it 
produces. 

When I was appointed an alter- 
nate delegate to the eighth session of 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, I went to New York with 
considerable enthusiasm over my as- 
signment. After the session opened, 
the speech-making began, and by 
the time delegates from most of the 
sixty nations had addressed the As- 
sembly, I confess that I was pretty 
tired of listening to speeches in the 





This article was condensed from the 
text of an address sponsored by the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 
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opening days of the UN sessions. 

After the speech-making, commit- 
tees were set up to consider various 
problems on the agenda, and it was 
then that my work really began. I 
was assigned to the economic and 
finance committee on which were 
represented all of the sixty member 
countries. The principal subject for 
consideration by this committee was 
the economic development of under- 
developed countries—a problem of 
tremendous magnitude and urgent 
importance not only for the people 
of these areas but for everyone gen- 
uinely concerned with world prog- 
ress and peace.... 

One of the really rewarding expe- 
riences at the UN was that of getting 
first-hand accounts and impressions 
of the difficulties faced by these peo- 
ple. After spending hours each day 
sitting and talking with them, in 
committee, in the lounges and in the 
dining rooms, you come to appre- 
ciate their point of view, even if you 
can’t agree with it. It was my job 
in the committee to make perfectly 
clear the position of the United 
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ations 


States with regard to further finan- 
cial assistance to foreign countries. 
I am convinced that through our de- 
bates, discussions and informal con- 
versations, we succeeded in advanc- 
ing international understanding, and 
that if the various nations came to 
know one another’s problems even a 
little better, this was worth all of our 
effort. 

My work on this economic and 
finance committee and the discus- 
sions and debates during the rest of 
the session of the General Assembly 
more than offset the feeling of frus- 
tration I had acquired during the 
initial speech-making....I began to 
see that one of the most important 
functions of the United Nations or- 
ganization is to provide...a forum 
where disputes and differences of 
opinion between nations can be 
brought out in the open, discussed, 
argued, in many cases settled and 
occasionally forgotten. [The UN] 
also serves as a kind of international 
Hyde Park where any delegate can 
let off steam and relieve the pres- 
sures built up in the government he 
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Above, the author, J. D. Zellerbach, right, talks over some of the problems 
of the United Nations with Senator Stan McKeen of Vancouver, British Columbia, 
a Canadian representative to the UN. Left, Zellerbach occupies one of the 
front rows at a UN session with other US delegates. After months of these 
sessions, businessman Zellerbach concludes that the UN is a headache to the Reds. 


By J. D. ZELLERBACH 


President, Crown Zellerbach Corporation 
Past Alternate United States Delegate to the Eighth General Assembly of the 
United Nations 


represents. Listening to Vishinsky 
talk for hours on end was a very 
tedious experience. But what we 
must realize is that the very nature 
of the UN organization forces the 
Russians to participate in these de- 
bates and gives the free nations an 
opportunity to anicipate their [diplo- 
matic] moves. 

Furthermore, and of even greater 
importance, the procedures for dis- 
cussion and debate make it possible 
for the United States and other free 
nations to show up Russian propa- 
ganda charges, such as their accusa- 
tions about germ warfare in Korea, 
for the shallow and ridiculous libels 
they are. 

Another thing which became very 
apparent to me is that the United 
Nations is really a headache to the 
Soviets. They cannot control it nor 
can they break it up—neither dare 
they leave it. It is, therefore, one of 
the most effective instruments for 
frustrating any aggressive intentions 
the Russians may have [for starting 
future wars]. 

As a member of the US delegation, 
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I was also able to obtain a better 
understanding of the work being 
done by the specialized agencies of 
the UN.... 

A specialized activity of the UN 
which is doing a particularly effec- 
tive job at relatively little cost is 
the technical assistance program. 
This activity, with more than 1500 
experts of over sixty different na- 
tionalities, helps people all over the 
world to help themselves—draining 
swamps, irrigating deserts, eradicat- 
ing disease and increasing food sup- 
plies in underdeveloped areas. This 
program has nothing to do with 
handouts, though many casually dis- 
miss it as a “do-gooder”’ activity. 

The constructive activities of the 
technical assistance program are in- 
directly of great importance to the 


US. We do not live in a world alone 
and apart from the primitive and 
backward areas. Our long-run wel- 
fare depends upon the friendships we 
build. If we now extend a helping 
hand by providing experts and con- 
tributing the large part of the cost 
of the technical assistance program, 
it is not because we are “do-gooders” 
and philanthropists. It is, rather, be- 
cause it is necessary that we make 
a long-term investment in building 
future relationships which will re- 
dound to our own advantage. 


I x our own BUSINESSES, we do long- 
range planning. We make invest- 
ments today that will not come to 
fruition for decades. In my com- 
pany, for example, we are planting 
trees today to be harvested sixty or 
seventy years from now. We call that 
good business policy, and in the 
broader international realm it is also 
good business policy to initiate, to 
protect, nourish and bring construc- 
tive projects to fruition. We do not 
sell plumbing supplies where there 
is no sanitation. We do not sell auto- 
mobiles where there are no roads. 
We do not sell agricultural equip- 
ment where there is no knowledge 
of its benefits. 

Technical assistance must be 
thought of as...an insect control and 
drainage program in Honduras; as 
engineering consultation on a dam in 
Lebanon; as advice on the develop- 
ment of an agricultural school in 
Ethiopia; as the drilling of deep- 
water wells in Iran; as the education 
of Indians on the use and benefits of 
fertilizer on worn-out land. It is 
hundreds of technicians from abroad 
absorbing our methods, philosophy 
and friendship. And it is hundreds 
of our technicians in the field dem- 
onstrating American know-how. 

This is not a one-way street. This 
is a joint venture whose costs and 
benefits are shared by the recipients 
and ourselves in the present genera- 
tion. And we are creating the condi- 
tions for mutual friendship, respect 
and intercourse for future genera- 
tions. Finally, I would point out that 
many of the raw materials which are 
of the utmost importance to us today 
come from the undeveloped areas of 
South America, Asia and Africa. 
Hence it is to our own interests to 


Here are some personal impressions held 


by a businessman who occupied one of the 


chairs in the United States UN delegation. 
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foster the development of those 
areas. 

By developing close working re- 
lationships with friends and allies, 
we can more surely rely on them to 
assure us a supply of the strategic 
materials we need to maintain our- 
selves as the strongest nation on 
earth. Without these raw materials, 
our costs would rise, our standard of 
living would fall. Some production 
would possibly not go on at all. Yet 
we have a penchant for talking—and 
sometimes acting—as if we were a 
self-sufficient nation. 

I am not thinking of such things 
as coffee and sugar. Rather, I am 
thinking of the cobalt and colum- 
bium from Africa, without which we 
would not have today’s jet engines; 
the nickel, of which we have vir- 
tually none and without which we 
could not process fissionable mate- 
rials to make nuclear weapons, not 
to speak of our requirements for the 
steel and chemicals industries; the 
iron ore we bring from Canada and 
South America, and the tungsten and 
chromite from the Far East to blend 
with the iron ore. 

[ am thinking, too, of the fact that 
of the thirteen pounds of manganese 
required for each ton of steel, we 
produce here only one-half pound. 
Sixty per cent of our bauxite comes 
from abroad to be processed into 
aluminum. Large proportions of our 
copper, lead and zinc come from 
abroad. We are dependent upon 
Africa for industrial diamonds which 
are required for our various ma- 
chining industries. We import the 
greater proportion of the wool we 


use, 


A nation whose international de- 
pendence has caused it to stockpile 
some $7,000,000,000 of scarce mate- 
rials can ill afford to blind itself to 
business and international realities. 
Others, of course, look to us for 
wheat and cotton and autos and ma- 
chinery. This mutual interdepend- 
ence between ourselves and other 
countries of the free world illustrates 
the need for supporting an interna- 
tional forum like the UN—support 
which from every hard, business 
point of view is to our advantage. 

In this connection, we must bear in 
mind that the UN is no push-button 
organization. It is a large body of 
people speaking many different lan- 
guages and representing different 
ideologies and concepts of life, and 
it cannot be expected to function 
with the efficiency of a well-managed 
factory or business concern. As busi- 
nessmen, we often have to exercise 
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great patience to accomplish some of 
the things we consider most impor- 
tant in our affairs. 

Our labor negotiations sometimes 
consume weeks of discussion before 
settlement of even minor issues be- 
gins to take shape. Industry associa- 
tions give us an opportunity to get 
together and discuss our mutual 
problems....Even if we do no more 
than meet and become acquainted 
with other people in our industry, 
such a meeting is worthwhile. I 
think the same reasoning can be ap- 
plied to conferences such as those 
held under the auspices of the UN, 
where the people present represent 
nations rather than business organi- 
zations. 

Our own Congress offers a good 
example of the functioning of the 
UN. Matters of great importance are 
considered here—debated at length— 
sometimes for years before final ac- 
tion. Why then should we expect 
immediate resolution of the world’s 
difficulties by the UN, which after 
all is attempting to deal with the 
most complex problems facing man- 
kind...? Viewed from this stand- 
point, I think we can concede that 
the UN, a body representing sixty 
sovereign nations, has made real 
progress—that it functions as well as 
might be expected in a world of 
tension and conflict. 

Now, I would like to turn to a 
brief discussion of some of the com- 
mon misconceptions about the United 
Nations, which unfortunately have 
created an atmosphere of suspicion 
in the minds of a great many people 
in this country. Contrary to what 
some people would have us think, 
the UN is not a world government in 
any sense of the word. It cannot im- 
pose a tax of any kind on anyone. 
It has no power to draft a soldier of 
any member nation for any purpose 
whatever. Delegates to the United 
Nations represent sovereign states 
and not political subdivisions. It is, 
therefore, absurd to think of a sixty- 
nation body of this kind acting as a 
world government when each nation, 
regardless of size, wealth or other 
influence, has one vote. 

Another thing I want to emphasize 
is that the United Nations is not a 
threat to our constitution. The Su- 
preme Court has held “the treaty- 
making power does not extend as far 
as to authorize what the constitution 
forbids.” There is only one organ 
of the United Nations that can take 
action which is legally binding, and 
that is the Security Council, on 
which the United States is protected 
by the veto in every crucial respect. 


Every other action taken by the UN 
can be only in the nature of a rec- 
ommendation. Of course, we give 
great weight to such recommenda- 
tions, but our compliance with them 
is voluntary, not compulsory. 


Awnoruer Question I hear very often 
is “what has the United Nations ac- 
complished?” With an uneasy armi- 
stice in Korea, with full-scale fight- 
ing in Indo-China and conflicts in 
other parts of the world, it is easy 
to jump to the conclusion that these 
conditions exist because of the in- 
effectiveness of the UN. My answer 
to that is that these conflicts repre- 
sent but a minor skirmish as com- 
pared to a World War III in which 
we might now be engaged were it 
not for the existence of the United 
Nations. 

To name a few specific accomplish- 
ments in the interests of world peace, 
you will remember that it was UN 
action which, in 1946, resulted in the 
withdrawal of Russian troops from 
Iran. In 1947, with substantial Amer- 
ican backing, the UN helped to pre- 
vent Communist encroachment in 
Greece. Open warfare over Kashmir 
between India and Pakistan was 
stopped under UN auspices and it 
has prevented further violence in 
this area. Working with the Nether- 
lands and Indonesia, the United Na- 
tions was instrumental in ending a 
bitter colonial war and _ bringing 
about the granting of full indepen- 
dence to the 76,000,000 people in- 
habiting Indonesia. 

Let us not forget that it was the 
United States that took the initiative 

.in getting the UN to take action 
against the Communist aggression 
in Korea. This is contrary to the 
[opinion] which you hear so often to 
the effect that the United Nations 
was a snare which dragged the 
United States into the Korean war. 

Viewing the subject as a business- 
man and in the light of my tour of 
duty as a member of the United 
States delegation, I am thoroughly 
convinced that in our own interest it 
is imperative that we continue to 
support and participate fully in the 
United Nations. As individuals we 
should become better informed on 
the activities of the UN....In spite 
of all the talk, all the speeches, all 
the Russian invective and all the 
absurd propaganda, the fact remains 
that the United Nations is serving to 
forestall and perhaps prevent an- 
other world war. How much better 
that these sixty nations are thrashing 
out their problems with words rather 
than with bullets. THE END 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 
Past President 

Kiwanis Club of 

Phoenix, Arizona 


The heat of summer lingers, but 
September is a changeling and be- 
fore we know it new energies will be 
streaming into our aging Kiwanis 
veins. “If it weren’t so,” says our 
club president, nagging his commit- 
tee chairmen into autumn = action, 


“Pd be frustrated enough to resign.” 
* * * 


Want to be sure you get a square 
deal in life? Stop running around 
in circles. 

* * * 

The star halfback from our high 
school probably will get through 
college after all. He has took up 
with our pretty valedictorian, and 
love will help her coach him 
through. 

* * * 

Tip to all Kiwanians on how to be 
happy with your Kiwanianne: never 
forget her birthday, and never re- 


member her age. 
* * * 


Unquestionably the most difficult 
thing about business is minding 
your own. 

* * * 

Slightly alarming thought as I 
fight my way through congested 
traffic to a congested office build- 
ing: At its present rate of growth, 
America will have 300,000,000 peo- 
ple by 1999! 


* * * 


Did you hear about the efficiency 
expert? He was being carried to his 
grave by the usual six pallbearers, 
when the lid suddenly popped open 
and he sat up to shout, “If you’d put 
this thing on wheels you could lay 
off four of these men.” 
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Heat? You Eastern gentlemen 
don’t know nothin’. Out here in 
southern Arizona, where I live, we 
have to feed our hens chopped ice 
so they won’t lay hard-boiled eggs. 

* * * 


“A good ery can be very helpful,” 
I overheard my Kiwanianne coach- 
ing our married daughter. “It will 
get things out of your system. And 


out of your husband.” 
* * * 

“Subsidy is like a shot of mor- 
phine,” says good neighbor Bryan 
Blalock, a farmer. “Getting it makes 
you feel good, but if they take it 
away you have hysteria.” 

* * * 

Surely, the optimist often is as 

mistaken as the pessimist. But he 


is much happier. 





Beware of September, gentlemen. 
Some’ eager-beaver . candidate’ for 
quarterback is sure to test your mus- 
cles as you walk home from the bus 
these evenings. And while you may 
feel young, don’t try to prove it. 


* * * 


It’s silly to argue that swimming 
develops form and grace. Have you 
ever watched a duck walking? 


The trouble with modern high- 
fidelity sound devices is that they 
amplify a speaker’s voice but not 
his ideas. 


vw. * * * * * * 
QUOTE FOR THIS DECADE: 


To say that we want peace is 
well, but it is not sufficient; all 
our strength and efforts must be 
concentrated to organize it. It is 
written in the history of human- 
ity that one day security and 
justice for all peoples will not be 
vain words. Judicial settlements 
will take the place of force and 
violence. One day reality will 
draw closer to such an ideal. 
Therefore, the United Nations 
must not only be considered for 
what. it is, but also for what it 
promises. —Jean Dupuy. 


* * * * * * * * 


The usual trouble with late sum- 
mer is that it’s not only hot, it’s 
humid. And if you want to learn 
about relative humidity, hold any 
infant kinsman on your lap. 


* * * 


Bud Smith’s wife, in a moment of 
anger, said she was a fool when she 
married Bud. He said yes, but he was 
so infatuated at the time that he 


didn’t notice it. 
* + * 


Anybody can be subtle. Just say 
what you think, then get the heck 
out of there before it can be under- 
stood. 

* * * 


“My son is about to take off for 
State U.” says Bill Hogan. “Seems 
a shame that college educations 
have to be wasted on high school 
graduates, who already know ev- 
erything.” 

* * * 


Six Kiwaniannes dropped in at 
hl 


our “committee meeting” in the ho- 
tel last night, found us absent, then 
later demanded to know where we 
had actually been. We stood on our 
rights under the Fifth Amendment, 
and got by with it until some talka- 
tive woman reported seeing us at the 


dog races. 


“Democracy,” said Aristotle, 
“arose from men’s thinking that if 
they are equal in any respect, they 
are equal absolutely.” 
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Mo THAN one hundred and sixty million 


DEL. 





Americans live in the forty-eight 
states today, in freedom and unity un- 
der one government, hardly consci- 
ous of the existence of state lines. We 
owe this happy, unique way of life 
to the miracle of statesmanship which 
is our constitution. 

That immortal document was writ- 
ten 167 years ago by men who be- 
lieved that westward expansion of 
the United States would end at the 
Mississippi River, by men, who 
doubted gravely that the govern- 
ment they were creating would long 
survive. The constitution was not 
designed to unite congenial states 
that sought to merge their sover- 
eignty for the good of all. It was used 
as a desperate means to keep thir- 
teen antagonistic states from de- 
stroying one another. Despite this, 
the emergency blueprint of govern- 
ment which half a hundred men pro- 
duced in the early candlelit days of 
the nation has, with surprisingly lit- 
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a political cartoon of the period, 





Bickering and 
jealous of their 
authority, the first 
thirteen states 
almost rejected 
the document which 


made America 


famous, 
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tle change, survived as the rule of 
life in a complex atomic age. That is 
the miracle of the constitution. 

The states at the end of the Revo- 
lution were like thtrteen hot-tem- 
pered boys. They had ganged up, 
temporarily, to escape tyranny. But 
now, in their new independence, 
they were determined to go their 
separate ways in defiance of all au- 
thority. 

True, there remained the Articles 
of Confederation, drawn up in the 
quick outburst of patriotism that 
followed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. These bound the states in 
a “firm league of friendship” and 
delegated to the Continental Con- 
gress the powers of provisional gov- 
ernment. Yet so distrustful were 
states that even under the pressure 
of enemy invasion they were cau- 
tious about joining forces. The long- 
est and most detailed of the Articles 
dealt not with resistance to their 
common enemy, but with the method 
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of settling disputes that might arise 
between the states themselves. 
With the ending of the war this 
“firm league of friendship” quickly 
fell apart. Congress stili met in New 
York and made a brave pretense of 
governing. But its hands were firmly 
tied. The treaties signed with Eng- 
land and France could not be carried 
out, for there was no governmental 
body with the proper authority. The 
nation owed a war debt, but Con- 
gress had no way to raise the money. 
The Articles of Confederation had 
reserved for the states the sole right 
to levy taxes. So Congress could 
only name the share each was to pay. 
The states could do as they chose 
about raising the money, and most 
of them chose not to be bothered. 
The Continental currency, first 
issued to pay the armies, had be- 
come so worthless that people were 
using it contemptuously to paper 
their outhouses. Soldiers were 


marching on state legislatures to de- 


goods that crossed her state lines. 

General George Washington, in 
retirement at Mount Vernon, wrote 
sadly: “I have beheld no day since 
the commencement of hostilities 
when I thought our liberties in such 
imminent danger as at present. In- 
deed, we are verging so fast to de- 
struction that I am feeling that 
sense [of despair] to which I had 
been a stranger until these last three 
months.” 

Self-centered legislatures resisted 
every effort made by thoughtful peo- 
ple to draw the states into a closer 
union. Even a man of Washington’s 
prestige failed to persuade them. In 
1786, thirteen years after the end of 
the war, he and some commissioners 
from Virginia and Maryland called 
a meeting of state representatives in 
Annapolis to try to improve trade 
relations. Only five states responded. 

The meeting failed, but it was un- 
doubtedly the most successful failure 
in history, for out of it came the idea 


of states would have boycotted it—as 

Rhode Island actually did. 
Seventy-two delegates brought 

credentials, but no more than fifty- 

five men were ever present at any 

of the sessions. Some straggled in 

late; many were called away by 

business matters; others sim- 

ply stomped out of the State 

House in angry disapprov- 

al of the proceedings and 

went home. As the 

meetings dragged on 

through the summer 

of 1787 and into the 

fall, only thirty-nine 

men remained to 

write finis to the 

greatest chapter 

in world history. 

It would have 

been hard to 

find a more 

representa- 

tive cross 

section 


MIRACLE Os 


STATESMANSHIP 


mand their back wages in hard 
money. Riots broke out all the way 
from Massachusetts to Georgia. 

Worst of all, the Articles gave 
Congress no means of tightening its 
authority. And so the helpless Con- 
gress dwindled down to fifteen mem- 
bers representing seven states. Often 
attendance was too poor to carry on 
the nation’s business. 

While the states were merely in- 
different to Congress, they were 
openly hostile toward one another. 
Each looked upon itself as an inde- 
pendent republic. With a legislature 
to make its laws, each state just 
dared anybody to meddle with its 
sovereign power. Every one of the 
thirteen states bristled with militia. 
Nine had navies of their own. And 
trade was carried on as though be- 
tween foreign countries. New York, 
for example, had set up custom 
houses and was charging New Jer- 
sey and Connecticut import duty on 
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of the federal convention which re- 
sulted in the constitution. Realizing 
that drastic action must be taken to 
save the union, the Annapolis con- 
vention appointed young Alexander 
Hamilton to invite all the states to 
send delegates to Philadelphia to 
consider amending the Articles of 
Confederation. 

The dying Congress approved of 
the meeting, and in one last frail 
gesture of authority, it adopted a 
resolution which limited the busi- 
ness to revising the Articles. It 
ordered further that any amend- 
ments must first be approved by 
Congress and then ratified by nine 
of the states. 

If anybody could have predicted 
the outcome—that a strong central 
government of all the states would 
be designed and built—the Constitu- 
tional Convention would never have 
been held. For Congress would have 
called it impossible and the majority 


of American political thought. The 
youngest man was twenty-six, the 
oldest eighty-one. The average age 
was around forty. Among the dele- 
gates were lawyers, educators, doc- 
tors and one state governor. There 
were also retired army officers, farm- 
ers, merchants and a former shoe- 
maker. There were fierce champions 
of states’ rights, equally strong Union 
men. Many of the men were un- 
known outside their own state; others 
were national figures. 

Alexander Hamilton, only thirty, 
was a brilliant lawyer, a former 
member of the Continental Congress 
and one of the first to perceive the 
weakness of the Articles. 

General Washington, universally 
admired, came as head of the Vir- 
ginia delegation, to be chosen unani- 
mously as_ presiding officer and 
cheered whenever he appeared on 
the streets. 

And there was the wise and cos- 
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mopolitan Benjamin Franklin, with 
his long-cherished dream of a strong 
and united America. Back in 1754, 
when the British Parliament called 
the Albany congress for the purpose 
of uniting with the Indians to fore- 
stall aggression from French Canada, 
Franklin had drawn up and pre- 
sented there for the first time a plan 
for a permanent union of all the 
colonies. But his ideas fell on barren 
ground. Even then the spirit of jeal- 
ousy was rampant, and no colony 
was willing to yield authority to a 
general council. Now, in the sunset 
of his life, Franklin was to see his 
dream realized. At eighty-one he 
was so crippled up with gout that he 
had to be carried to the State House 
in a sedan chair. Yet he was still so 
nimble of wit that often when hot 
tempers collided in debate he was 
able to clear the air with a humorous 
anecdote. His motion would be car- 
ried on the wave of good feeling that 
swept over the assembly. 

On May 25 a majority of states was 
at last present. The federal conven- 
tion closed the doors of its chambers 
and formally opened the first session. 
There must have been a tacit, imme- 
diate understanding among the dele- 
gates that they would have to assume 
more authority than the Continental 
Congress had granted them. As one 
of the first rules of order they im- 
posed on themselves a pledge of 
secrecy. Well aware of their own 
doubts and their vastly different 
points of view, they anticipated 
arguments. Wisely, they left the way 
open for every man to change his 
mind without being held responsible 
by public opinion for his first, tenta- 
tive views. And although furious 
arguments marked many sessions, 
no details leaked out to the public. 

The Convention faced an unprece- 
dented task without knowing exactly 
what it was. Clearly, the delegates 
had to try and unite the discordant 
states. But their action must be ac- 
ceptable to the states. 

Only the Virginia delegation came 
with a definite plan. When the Con- 
vention was ready to begin its real 
business, Governor Edmund Ran- 
dolph rose to speak of the crisis in 
the United States. He pointed out the 
defects in the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. Dispassionately, but in plain 
words, he explained the need for a 
government that would bind the 
states together in harmony and se- 
cure the country from foreign aggres- 
sion. Then he shocked the assembly 
into silence by presenting what the 
matter-of-fact Journal reported as 
“sundry propositions in writing, con- 
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cerning the American confederation 
and the establishment of a national 
government.” 

The Virginia plan contained fifteen 
proposals, the first of which boldly 
declared that “a national govern- 
ment ought to be established con- 
sisting of a supreme legislative, judi- 
ciary and executive,” and operating 
not through the states, but directly 
on the people. 

Many of his listeners had come to 
Philadelphia either personally de- 
termined or carefully instructed by 
their legislatures not to yield one 
iota of authority to a central govern- 
ment. And so, after hearing this 
revolutionary proposal to establish 
a government more powerful than 
any or all the states, they could only 
ask to adjourn and think it over. 

The next day, after a short dis- 
cussion, the vote was taken and the 
resolution passed by a large majority 
to “establish a national government 
consisting of a supreme legislative, 
judiciary and executive.” By some 
miracle of intuition, men of strongly 
opposite views about government 
had managed to agree—in the very 
first vote they cast—that the United 
States would no longer be merely a 
league of loosely bound republics. 
They decided, henceforth, that the 
United States should be an indivisi- 
ble nation. 

Without realizing the immensity of 
their first creative act, they laid the 
foundation stone for the most im- 
pregnable governmental structure on 
the face of the earth. For so long as 
this triple foundation of democracy 
is not undermined or thrown out of 
balance from within, no forces from 
without can succeed in wrecking it. 

With the foundation laid, there 
began the slow and laborious process 
of creating a new government out of 
ideas—and only half-formed ideas at 
that. Should the two houses of Con- 
gress be chosen by the people or by 
the state legislatures? Should the 
executive be one person, or three? 
Should members of Congress receive 
a salary or serve their country with- 
out pay? 

At first it was moved that the 
President be elected by Congress, 
and then wisely reasoned that he 
might be tempted to intrigue with 
Congress for re-election and thus 
invalidate the separation of powers. 
Every detail had to be worked out 
and the parts placed together, as in 
a great jigsaw puzzle of which no 
one had ever seen the pattern. When 
a point came up that could not be 
agreed upon, it was postponed and 
another matter discussed. Many 








plans were presented, argued over 
and discarded. In the end it was the 
Virginia plan, its original fifteen 
propositions enlarged to twenty- 
three, which emerged as the con- 
stitution. 

These were not the decisions of 
supermen, but of typical Americans 
of 1787—the obscure and the famous, 
the artisan and the professional, the 
young and the old striving together. 
For, as Franklin pointed out, when 
you assemble men in order to bene- 
fit by their joint wisdom you invari- 
ably bring together their individual 
prejudices, their local interests, their 
selfish points of view and their errors 
of judgment. 

Whatever their individual differ- 
ences and faults, one great principle 
dominated the corporate mind of the 
Convention—the belief that liberty is 
a God-given right of man and that 
no government, either state or na- 
tional, has a right to infringe upon 
that liberty. This belief permeates 
every clause of the constitution th 
eventually wrote and signed, as a 
careful study of the wondrous docu- 
ment will reveal. 

Nowhere in it do you find the in- 
tent to convey rights to the govern- 
ment. Every safeguard is taken to 
restrain those who govern and to 
grant perpetual freedom to those who 
are governed. 

The most bitterly argued point, 
one which almost split the Conven- 
tion, was the question of representa- 
tion in Congress. The five larger 
states had a population nearly twice 
as large as the other eight. Virginia 
had ten times as many people as 
Georgia. The larger states argued 
that since the government was by 
the people, representation should 
be wherever the people were, re- 
gardless of states. The smaller states 
insisted that this would give the 
larger states all the power and the 
little ones would be “swallowed up.” 
One proposed solution was to erase 
all state lines and draw a new map 
of the United States, dividing it into 
thirteen equal parts. 
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Finally an ingenious compromise 
was reached. The larger states gave 
up their hope of government by rep- 
resentation only and voted to have 
two Senators from each state. The 
smaller states withdrew their de- 
mand for an equal vote regardless of 
size and agreed to representation in 
the House on the basis of population. 
The result is a marvelously flexible 
system which today preserves the 
equality of forty-eight states without 
violating the will of the majority. 

Within ten days after the great 
compromise the general principles 
of the new government had been 
agreed upon and a committee was 
appointed to digest and reduce the 
proceedings to the form of a con- 
stitution. Still the builders were not 
satisfied with their work. For five 
more weeks the debates went on 
while every article was re-examined 
word by word. Not until September 
17 had the draft been approved, re- 
written and engrossed on parchment 
for signing. 


Even ten, there was hardly a 
delegate who believed that their 
eightv-one days of labor had pro- 
duced more than a makeshift super- 
structure of government. Three men 
refused to sign, not realizing that 
merely to have affixed their signa- 
ture to the document before them 
would have been their guarantee of 
immortality. So uncertain were the 
founding fathers of seeing the gov- 
ernment established that upon ad- 
journment they resolved to hold the 
Journal and other papers subject to 
the order of the new Congress, if 
that body should ever be formed 
under the constitution! 

Their doubts were soon reflected 
in a bitter controversy that swept the 
infant nation. The constitution was 
laid before the Continental Congress 
on September 20. After two days of 
debate it was approved and sent by 
post road and packet boat for ratifi- 
cation, or rejection, by special state 
conventions. 

Meanwhile, news of the proposed 
constitution reached the public. First 
published in the Pennsylvania Pack- 
et on September 19, it was quickly 
reprinted in newspapers and dis- 
tributed in pamphlet form. 

Within weeks the public was 
sharply divided into two factions 
which grew into political parties. 
One was for and the other against 
the constitution. 

Most people were not prepared for 
such a radical change in their way 
of life as they believed the new con- 
stitution proposed. The Georgia cot- 
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ton planter saw no reason why a 
Congressman from far-off New 
Hampshire should have a say-so in 
his affairs. (And in point of com- 
munication, the states were in fact 
more remote than any two nations 
on the globe in 1954.) The frontiers- 
man wanted no Easterner’s votes in- 
terfering with his rights. The North- 
ern industralist was determined that 
no slave-owning Southerner should 
help make his laws. Many actually 
believed that the states would be 
obliterated by the new plan. 

The wildest rumors began _ to 
spread. Soon they had magnified 
and distorted the proposed federal 
government into a Frankenstein 
monster that would dominate, tax 
and enslave a helpless people. Con- 
gress had powers to transform itself 
into an aristocracy, said the gossip. 
The constitution had given the Presi- 
dent authority never before held by 
an executive. What was to keep the 
President from proclaiming himself 
king? One minister preached that 
the federal capital would be a walled 
fortress ten miles square, with an 
immense standing army ready to 
sally forth and beat the people into 
submission. 

It did no good for more reasonable 
men to point out that Congress and 
the President and the Supreme 
Court would be Americans, chosen 
by Americans, or to explain that the 
states reserved to themselves every 
power not specifically given to the 
federal government. The superstition 
persisted that through some form of 
black magic the elected men would 
be transformed into demons, intent 
on destroying the sovereignty of the 
states and the liberty of the people. 

In Philadelphia, birthplace of the 
constitution, a tavern owner had 
hung a signboard showing the like- 
nesses of thirty-eight of the signers 
of the document. Their faces, even 
those of Washington and Franklin, 
were splattered with filth. 

The flames of dissention were 
carefully fanned by state politicians 
who saw their own positions in dan- 
ger of being transferred or abolished. 
True liberty lay only in complet? 
independence from the other states, 
declaimed the _isolationists — in 
speeches that were to be echoed al- 
most verbatim 161 years later by 
their political descendants who op- 
posed the charter of the United 
Nations. 

Not all the criticism of the consti- 
tution stemmed from ignorance or 
politicial selfishness. No less a liber- 
tarian than the great Patrick Henry 
fought the constitution teeth and 


toenail. In the stormy debates that 
preceded ratification by Virginia he 
took the floor (looking, said a con- 
temporary, like a fierce old eagle in 
a bad-fitting wig) and during an all- 
day filibuster he shouted: “I declare 
that if twelve states and a half 
adopted the constitution, I would 
still, with manly firmness and _ in 
spite of an erring world, reject it.” 


Turovcn THe Fatt and winter and 
into the spring of 1788 the arguments 
went on, while with agonizing slow- 
ness the states began to adopt the 
constitution. Only three ratified it 
unanimously: Delaware was first, 
followed soon by New Jersey and 
Georgia. By the time the ninth and 
decisive state, New Hampshire, voted 
to ratify, a whole year had elapsed 
since the opening of the federal con- 
vention. Three isolationist states held 
out after the new government had 
been established. New York then 
ratified conditionally, believing that 
a second convention would be neces- 
sary to make the constitution work. 
North Carolina, reminded that the 
United States regarded her as a for- 
eign country, promptly voted to join 
the Union. Tiny Rhode Island balked 
until Congress passed a bill severing 
commercial relations. On May 29, 
1790 (three years after the federal 
convention) Rhode Island became 
the thirteenth state by a die-hard 
vote of thirty-four to thirty-two. 

As soon as news of New Hamp- 
shire’s ratification reached the Conti- 
nental Congress the states were in- 
structed to choose the electors who 
would vote for the first president. 
After the much-abused electoral 
system picked a national hero like 
Washington and he was inaugurated, 
there must have been many a sheep- 
ish countenance among those who 
had warned that the president would 
declare himself king. And if suspi- 
cions lingered that Congress would 
barricade itself and send out a rapa- 
cious army to subdue the people, 
they were soon dispelled. 

The First Congress of the United 
States immediately decided that the 
constitution had not succeeded in 
placing enough restraint upon gov- 
ernment, that it should more ex- 
plicitly guarantee the liberty of those 
governed. The First Congress voted 
to add ten amendments, the noble 
Bill of Rights, in assurance to the 
newly united nation—and in perpet- 
ual assurance to you and me and the 
generations who succeed us—that 
government of the people and by the 
people shall be, first and always, a 
government for the people. THE END 
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IMMY ANGEL had no urge to 

carve his name on the map when 
he nosed his little Flamingo plane up 
that weirdly wonderful canyon back 
in 1935. He was just a journeyman 
flier, class of World War I, looking 
for a river full of gold in the fan- 
tastic chaos of stone and jungle 
called the Guiana Highlands. 

In Panama a few years before, a 
secretive old prospector named Wil- 
liamson had hired Angel to fly him 
to Venezuela and inland to Ciudad 
Bolivar on the Rio Orinoco. Then 
Williamson had pointed a zig-zag 
course over the Orinoco llanos, a 
vast grassy basin studded with iron 
hills that jerked the compass into 
impotent jitters. Farther south, they 
entered a madland of blue-brown 
mesas, rearing thousands of feet 
from the emerald jungle, and split 
by plunging streams. Finally they 
landed atop a grassy mesa and the 
old man went off to the river near- 
by. An hour later he returned—with 
more than twenty pounds of gold 
nuggets. 

Jimmy Angel’s skill got them safe- 
ly home again, and he was paid 
$5000 for that flight into fantasia. A 
short time later, Williamson died in 
his sleep. 

Angel returned to Venezuela. 
First he flew from Ciudad Bolivar, 
scouting from mesa to mesa. But 
that took too much time and gasoline, 
so he cleared a landing strip and 
built a camp 150 miles closer, near 
Auyan-Tepui—Devil’s Mountain. 

Auyan-Tepui is a giant among 
mesas, with walls that reach for the 
sky like a fortress built by some 
demented god. Its flattish top covers 
350 square miles and bears a peak 
nearly 10,000 feet above the sea. It 
and its grotesque companions, stud- 
ding a region the size of New Mexi- 
co, are probably the oldest surface 
rocks on this hemisphere. Aeons of 
erosion have cut a crooked, V- 
shaped canyon into its northern face, 
and from this surged a stream that 


stirred Jimmy Angel’s curiosity. 

He had found nuggets and dia- 
monds—in a small way, but nothing 
like the rucksack-load that William- 
son had picked up in an hour. Per- 
haps he would never locate that 
golden stream again, but he reasoned 
there must be others like it, and this 
canyon looked inviting. So he poked 
the Flamingo’s nose between its 
blue-brown walls, and flew into an 
unexpected kind of immortality. 

From high in the wall on his right, 
a stream spurted, curved in a sharp 
arc and plunged sparkling to the 
jungle below. From a higher hole 
beyond it, another one dived. To the 
left, a third bounced down a series 
of ledges in an iridescent cascade. 
Then four, side by side, as uniform 
as so many sentries. And more be- 
yond, right and left, some plumed 
like rainbows where the sun struck 
their crests. The flier pivoted his 
head like a man following a fast ten- 
nis match, but soon lost count, for 
this gallery of waterfalls, each a 
magnificent thing in itself, went on 
for miles. 

Then, as he rounded a majestic 
promontory, Angel came upon an 
unbelievable sight—a vertical river 
plummeting from the clouds above 
him, its roar drowning the sound of 
his motor. He dipped his wing and 
craned to see the white column van- 
ish in a mass of foam where it 
crashed into the valley. Against the 
massive background its height made 
it look slender, so he flew off to get 
perspective, then went down peri- 
lously close to the jungle floor and 
made a rough calculation of its 
width—perhaps five hundred feet. He 
climbed again, trying to estimate 
height by his altimeter. Somewhere 
between a half-mile and a mile, he 
calculated—and even a_ half-mile 
would make that sheer drop the 
bearded great-grandfather of all 
waterfalls — a patriarch, moreover, 
surrounded by uncounted progeny. 

Jimmy Angel, no authority on such 


things, made a layman’s guess that 
there was nothing else like this in 
all the world. He was right. When, 
in 1949, a National Geographic So- 
ciety expedition finally measured the 
august marvel called Angel Falls, it 
came up with an astounding total of 
3212 feet—twenty times the height 
of Niagara, more than twice as high 
as the Empire State Building. The 
first straight drop is 2648 feet. Then 
the column bounds from a narrow 
ledge and falls another 564. 

Jimmy Angel should have discov- 
ered something worth all the gold 
in Fort Knox. In a better-planned 
world, the great falls and its satel- 
lites—close to one hundred of them, 
large and small—would be the heart 
of a major tourist industry. But to- 
day, nineteen years later, fewer than 
thirty people have stood at the base 
of the falls, and not four hundred 
have seen it from the air. 

For centuries men had skirted and 
probed the region. Baron von Hum- 
boldt, in 1800, followed the Orinoco, 
which empties into the Caribbean, to 
a point where the upper river splits 
and one branch, the Casiquiare, is 
shunted southward via the Amazon 
into the Atlantic. Later, Robert 
Schombrugk climbed Mt. Roraima, 
far to the east, and found a plateau 
jungle of plant life unlike, and older 
than, any other in the world. When 
Conan Doyle fictionized such dis- 
coveries in The Lost World, he 
scarcely exaggerated the realities of 
this region. 

Auyan-Tepui itself was only a 
piece of map makers’ guesswork be- 
fore the airplane came. Moreover, it 
was shielded by superstition. Its 
name, Devil’s Mountain, had real 
meaning for the few jungle Indians 
of the region. The awesome thunder- 
storms it brewed were adequate 
proof that the devil himself lived up 
there, and Indian trails gave it wide 
clearance. 

All evidence is that Angel was 
the first human of any race to ven- 


The 


Nosing his plane into an unknown canyon, Jimmy Angel found a marvel that no human eyes had seen, 
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ture into that canyon. But he found 
himself, like the explorer in The 
Lost World, unable to get a hearing 
for the story he brought back to 
Ciudad Bolivar. Venezuela was in 
political upheaval and newspapers 
were too busy to pay attention. 
Scientists, wary of the endless wild 
tales of amateur adventures, were 


cautious. It was nearly two years 
before the flier fixed his name on the 
falls—the hard way. 

In Caraca five hundred miles 


distant, Gustavo Heny, a veteran 
mountain climber, and Felix Car- 
dona, Spanish explorer, were the first 
to become actively interested. In 
1937 they flew with Angel to the 
canyon and saw immediately that 


this was no orthodox waterfall: it 
vas the end of an underground river 
roaring from an enormous tunnel 


scme two hundred feet below the 
mesa-top. How could that lost pla- 
teau, measuring only fifteen by 
twenty-two and one-half miles, pro- 
duce the immense daily flow from 


all these falls? 


From THE NEAREST point accessible 
on foot, but miles from the great 
falls, Heny and Cardona set out to 
climb a shallow vertical crevice in 
the cliffside. Aided by Angel who, 
flying perilously close, dropped food 


along the ledges, they reached a four- 
thousand-foot level where they could 
see for miles across the mesa. But 
horizontal progress from where they 
stood was impossible. Ages of ero- 
sion had cut away the softer surface 
rock, leaving an insane pattern of 
fissures, some hundreds of feet deep, 
between jagged ridges and islands 
of Cambrian sandstone. These offered 
an explanation for the streams that 
burst from the cliffsides. Recurrent 
thunderstorms account for only a 
minor part of the flow. For the rest, 
the mesa is a colossal natural con- 
denser squarely in the path of the al- 
most ceaseless trade winds from the 
Caribbean. As these meet the warm 
air moving up from the Amazon and 
rising from the low forests, they 
produce even on the brightest days 
an almost invisible but constant 
mist. Estimates put precipitation at 
far more than two hundred inches 
a year and accurate measurements 
may prove these to be the wettest 
350 square miles on earth. And the 
honeycomb of deep fissures serves as 
a gigantic reservoir, feeding the 
underground rivers which form the 
falls. 

Heny and Cardona realized that 
human legs could never conquer the 
distance to the great falls, but 
through their field glasses they 


spotted a level stretch in the far dis- 
tance which appeared to have a 
thick, grassy carpet. If they could 
land a plane on it, the great falls 
might be accessible. 

They descended the mesa, and from 
the air Angel scouted the spot they 
indicated. He decided a landing was 
possible, barely. It was agreed that 
Heny and Angel would make the 
effort while Cardona manned the 
camp radio to keep contact and if 
necessary, summon help. 

The flight was to be a secret from 
Jimmy’s wife, Marie, who was also 
in camp. But when Mrs. Angel found 
the food supply cut in half one 
morning, she traced the missing 
stores to their only logical hiding 
place, the plane, then delivered a 
wifely ultimatum: “You are not go- 
ing up there without me!” 

The three landed safely. But the 
grass mat hid a soggy surface and 
the wheels quickly mired, making a 
take-off impossible. It was also im- 
possible, they soon saw, to reach the 
falls. 

They surveyed their chances, then 
called Cardona by radio, describing 
the route by which they would try 
to escape. There was no possibility 
of rescue from the air, but a plane 
could at least supply and guide them. 

In answer to Cardona’s radioed 





Jimmy Angel, whose specialty was exploring remote places by air, unloads trophies of a 1931 Mexican trip. 
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appeal, William H. Phelps, American 
businessman of Caracas, chartered a 
plane and started out the next day. 
The Venezuelan army sent another. 
Shifting cloud masses and shadows 
made a maddening kaleidoscope of 
the vast patchwork of ravines, saw- 
toothed ridges and rock islands. 
Spotting three tiny human figures in 
that vastness was like trying to find 
a moving needle in a haystack. 

Cardona and the fliers had all but 
lost hope when, after two weeks, the 
two men and Marie Angel dragged 
one another into camp. They had 
carefully rationed* the food, and 
water was no problem. But their 
boots were shredded by savage rocks, 
their clothes torn away, and their 
bodies were tortured patterns of cuts 
and bruises. 

Jimmy Angel’s plane sits today 
where it stopped in 1937. On a bright 
afternoon a few weeks ago, my wife 
and I flew just above it with Captain 
Charles C. Baughan, an aerial veter- 
an of both World Wars, who has put 
his wheels down on as many un- 
likely spots as Angel, excepting one. 
The little Flamingo marks that spot. 
It is Auyan-Tepui’s captive forever. 

Like so many trailblazers, Jimmy 
Angel was unrewarded except for 
the satisfaction of giving his name 
to the world’s highest waterfall. And 
the final irony of his story is that it 
focused attention on a region that is 
now proving fabulous in the raw 
wealth he sought. 


Nor tone aco, great cargo planes 
growled over Auyan-Tepui to a 
newly carved airstrip near the Bra- 
zilian border where they disgorged 
massive machinery to develop one 
of the world’s great diamond mines, 
a $2,500,000 operation owned by the 
Venezuelan government, Henry 
Winston, the New York jewel king, 
and others. Venezuela produced 
98,000 carats of diamonds last year, 
most of them from the flanks of the 
highlands. 

On the eastern edge of the region 
is the country’s richest gold mine, 
and today at least one thousand free- 
lance prospectors work from Ciudad 
Bolivar by plane, canoe and afoot, 
scouting the uncounted, unnamed 
streams for nuggets and diamonds. 
Most of them live on hope and an 
occasional modest find, but a few 
have come out rich, and all insist 
that the “big gold” and the “basins 
of diamonds” have not yet been 
touched. 

Perhaps the area’s greatest source 
of wealth is the Cerro Bolivar, now 
reached from the Orinoco by a 
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ninety-mile railroad that winds up 
its long-arched back to start some 
of the purest iron ore ever discov- 
ered on its way to the mills of 
Pennsylvania. Almost lost in the 
plain beside it is the modern work- 
ers’ town built by the Orinoco Min- 
ing Company, a US Steel subsidiary. 

Such incursions have only pin- 
pricked the vast land beyond the 
Orinoco, and it seems unlikely that 
man, with all his planes, bulldozers 
and other equipment will ever make 
a real impression on the jagged five- 
hundred-mile battlements of the 
highlands. But Auyan-Tepui has ap- 
peased human curiosity in a meas- 
ure. Soon after Angel’s adventure, 


Phelps, the Caracas businessman, 
backed an American Museum of 
Natural History expedition that 





and of these only one offers a sense 
of proportion; it shows a DC-3 fly- 
ing close to the falls and looking like 
a bright dot against the canyon wall. 

Captain Baughan, with whom I 
flew, has come closest to making the 
Angel of Devil’s Mountain accessible. 
Two years ago he built a landing 
field and thatched camp forty-five 
miles to the north, where the Rio 
Carrao dumps all the waters of 
Auyan-Tepui over a_ thundering 
falls as high as Niagara and is, 
against the backdrop of jungle and 
mesas, more impressive. From the 
Hotel Tamanaco in Caracas, he flies 
occasional parties there, then into 
the canyon and up over the Lost 
World. Between times, by air, he is 
bringing in materials for a future 
cottage resort which will have as 


United Press 


photos 


This is “Cerro Bolivar,” the mountain of rich iron ore deep in the jungles of 
Venezuela. Now it is being developed by a subsidiary of the US Steel Corpo- 
ration, but when Jimmy Angel flew over the area it was unmapped wilderness. 


climbed the mesa and _ scrambled 
over its savage top long enough to 
bring back plant life and birds that 
had never before been known to 
science. But it didn’t reach the falls 
themselves. 

Of those who have seen Angel 
Falls from its base, most were with 
the National Geographic expedition 
of 1949. A few other determined 
souls have struggled for days by 
canoe to the same point and used 
their cameras from more than a mile 
away. But the only photographs 
showing the full sweep of the spec- 
tacle have been taken from the air, 


dramatic a site as the venturesome 
vacationist ever encountered. — 
Jimmy Angel himself finally found 
his gold mine, a modestly profitable 
one, in Costa Rica. He lives now in 
San José and, at an age close to 
sixty, is talking about an aerial ex- 
pedition to the ruins of a city that 
he once spotted far east of Auyan- 
Tepui, one hundred miles deep in 
the forests of mesas. If he finds it, it 
may prove the existence of an an- 
cient Indian civilization heretofore 
unknown. And he may well do so, 
for he still lands his plane in im- 
probable places. THE END 
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OLD DOMINION, ARLINGTON, VIRGINIA organized an 
unusual collection drive on Halloween to take the 
place of the usual “tricks or treat” routine. Fully 
costumed, the kids went from door to door—just as 
if they were making the “tricks or treats” rounds- 
and asked for nickels, dimes and dollars for a local 
orthopedic hospital. The youngsters collected $2364, 
which the Old Dominion Kiwanians used to buy three 
children’s cribs, six wheel chairs, two television sets, 
an oxygen tent, six traction frames, two walking 
“trainers” and a bifocal microscope. 

The Kiwanians gave the youngsters a party im- 
mediately after the collections were made. Enter- 
tainment included square dancing for teen-agers and 
games and refreshments for the children. Prizes 
were awarded for the best Halloween costumes, and 
twenty-five youngsters whose names were chosen 
out of a hat won boat cruises down the Potomac 
River in one of the District of Columbia’s newest 
fireboats. 

EAST EVANSVILLE, INDIANA provided transportation 
each week for crippled children receiving swim- 
ming instructions at a YMCA and YWCA. 

LAKEWOOD, OHIO designed two American flags in 
anticipation of statehood for Alaska and Hawaii. One 
of the banners has seven rows of seven stars; the 
other, ten rows of five stars. 





Police Chief Philip Purcell of Newton, Massachusetts, 
president of the Newton club, set up this ice and water res- 
cue demonstration because of the number of ice mishaps. 
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MERRICK, NEW YORK helped set up temporary business 
quarters for a family whose two adjoining stores 
were gutted by fire. The fire broke out after the first 
day of a big sale. Immediately Kiwanians, Rotarians 
and members of the Chamber of Commerce held a 
meeting and decided to get the stores open for busi- 
ness as soon as possible. A food store across the 
street from the burned-out stores donated half of 
its storage space, and service clubbers went to work 
—cleaning, painting, building partitions, making 
signs, moving stock. The project lasted a week end, 
and by Monday morning the stores were open for 
business again. 

WEST FLINT, MICHIGAN raised more than $4500 for the 
March of Dimes by staging two balls. 

WEST CLEVELAND, OHIO co-sponsored a _ testimonial 
dinner for forty-nine retiring teachers. The event 
was attended by pupils and school officials who rep- 
resented a total of 1813 years of teaching in forty 
different schools. 

ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA bought an electric range for a 
Boy Scout camp building. 

POPLAR BLUFF, MISSOURI raised more than $1000 for 
a local park by putting on a horse show. 

BRIDGEWATER, NOVA SCOTIA operated a booth at a 
bazaar and earned seventy dollars for the club’s 
underprivileged child work. 
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Demonstration of a water meter testing unit was one of the 
highlights of the seventh annual home exposition sponsored 
by the Mt. Clemens, Michigan club. The show ran four days. 
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SHERMAN OAKS, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA presented 
an original musical melodrama, written and com- 
posed by Kiwanian Bill Jarvis. The musical, called 
“The Derelict,” played to capacity crowds of 600 for 
five nights. Hollywood’s Gale Storm, star of TV’s 
“My Little Margie” played the lead role. Her hus- 
band, Kiwanian Lee Bonnell, was the hero of the 
Gay Nineties show; and Past Lieutenant Governor 
Heenan Elliott, who has a thirty-four-year record of 
perfect attendance, played the role of the villain. 
(See Heenan and Miss Storm at the right.) All of 
Sherman Oaks’ Kiwanians had a hand in “The 
Derelict.” They either had one of the twenty or more 
parts or they worked backstage. The Kiwanians took 
the women’s roles, too, and this created problems. 
Even Hollywood failed to come up with female cos- 
tumes of the 1890 variety that would fit some of the 
rotund Sherman Oaks Kiwanis players. So the Ki- 
wanians and their wives supplied the answer by 
making their own costumes. 

Rehearsals lasted three months, at the rate of two 
to five sessions a week. One of the highlights of this 
period was the dress rehearsal, when the Sherman 
Oaks Kiwanians invited youngsters from three local 
boys’ homes to see the show. Each boy got soft 
drinks and popcorn from the club—and a toy from 
Gale Storm. 

When ‘The Derelict’s’ run was over, Club Presi- 
dent Ed Parsons made this astute observation: “To 
be sure, “The Derelict” was a financial success, but 
perhaps the greatest value was the way it brought 
the members more closely together, to know and 
understand one another better.” 

FLORA, ILLINOIS built a float for the town’s annual 
Halloween parade. It carries the Flora club’s “clown 
band.” This club has done a number of other things 
for the entertainment of Flora’s youngsters. Among 
these good deeds: the collecting of old and broken 
toys and the purchase of new ones for 170 local kids. 
Last Christmas the Flora Kiwanians distributed 400 
Christmas stocking treats to the children. 

QUINCY, MASSACHUSETTS contributed $450, the price 
of two hearing-aid machines, to an institution for 
the deaf. The Quincy Kiwanians also hold an an- 
nual Christmas party at the institution every year. 





Hollywood’s Gale Storm, shown with Kiwanian Heenan 

Elliott, played the lead in “The Derelict,” a musical melo- 

drama produced by the Kiwanis Club of Sherman Oaks, 

California. The show ran five nights. (See story left.) 

NEENAH, WISCONSIN stages an “appreciation dinner” 
annually for all those Neenah teachers who have 
been in their profession twenty-five years. Each 
year, those honored at previous dinners are invited 
back to watch their colleagues receive certificates 
and pins from the Neenah Kiwanians. As an added 
touch, the women receive corsages and the men are 
given boutonnieres. 

The Neenah club held the first of these annual af- 
fairs in May of 1952. Since then the club has honored 
twenty-four teachers, and several other clubs in the 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District have adopted 
the idea. 

CHAMBERSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA gives regular fi- 
nancial support to a local school for mentally re- 
tarded children. 





Long before Christmas, the Kiwanis Club of Vancouver, 
British Columbia helped gather toys for the local Commu- 
nity Chest to distribute to needy children at Christmastime. 
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In Welch, West Virginia, Kiwanians draw huge crowds to 
their annual Halloween party. Chief event is the costume 
show, when prizes are given for the most interesting garb. 
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The Onawa, Iowa club’s annual “Tom Sawyer Day” finds 
local youngsters jumping up and down outside a wide ring 


and cheering for their entries in an old-fashioned turtle race. 


READING, OHIO sponsors an annual sunflower-grow- 
The winner of the last race was a four- 
sunflower. The 
inches in 


ing contest 
foot 
flowe1 


twelve-foot 
one-half 


boy who 
itself 
diamete) 

The Reading 
agriculture and 
Kiwanians 
which, when they had reached a height of four feet, 
to all Reading residents 
for transplanting to private property throughout 
The trees were destroyed by a 


grew a 
was twelve and 
interested in 


time ago the 


been 
Some 


club has long 
conservation. 
of red pine trees, 


started a nursery 


were to have been given 
the community 
smog that settled over the nursery, but the Read- 
ing club hopes to revive the plan. 

JAMESTOWN, NORTH DAKOTA gave a large-size dic- 
tionary .to a crippled children’s school. Last year 
the club donated a globe of the world to the school. 

NORTH SHORE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS bought athletic 
equipment valued at $1500 for a local boys’ club. The 
equipment includes a trampolin, which is credited 
with attracting to the club many boys who would 
not otherwise have taken part. 





Kiwanians in The Bellmores, New York got deserved bill- 
ing when they held a benefit theater party. Proceeds of 
the showing went to the Kiwanians’ child welfare committee. 
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Members of the Memphis, Tennessee club really like to 
serve as judges in the club’s annual 4-H Club baking con- 
test. Prizes are given for the best cherry pie and biscuits. 


LAMBERTVILLE, NEW JERSEY collected more than 1000 
magazines and pocket-size books for a_ hospital 
library. 

HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIFORNIA helps boys to save 
money for college by buying calves for them and 
paying what it costs to raise the animals for sale. 
The proceeds made in the sale apply toward the 
boys’ education. 

WINCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE entered a float in a 
historical parade celebrating the 200th birthday of 
Hinsdale, New Hampshire. The float, decked with 
tree branches, held a small log cabin, a well and 
five people who were dressed in costumes of eight- 
eenth-century New England. 

SIKESTON, MISSOURI financed the furnishing of a room 
in the hospital which the Sikeston club was instru- 
mental in building. 

BRADENTON, FLORIDA contributed $10,000 to a Negro 
recreation center. The Bradenton Kiwanians raised 
the money from its operat:on of a trailer park. (See 
“What a Place to Retire!” in the March 1954 issue 
of The Kiwanis Magazine.) 


= 


The float built by the Portland, Oregon club won grand 


honors in the city’s lavish Rose Festival parade. The Kiwani- 
ans’ float had 5000 peonies and 10,000 Esther red daisies. 
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These two rooms are part of a large youth center built on the campus of Brush High School by members of the South 
Euclid, Ohio club. The Kiwanians worked nights and week ends to complete the $125,000 structure. It has a kitchen, 
snack bar, lounge area and a large meeting hall where dances are often held. The building includes a large fireplace. 





LA VERNE-SAN DIMAS, CALIFORNIA raised more than 
$300 for youth work in the club’s second annual 
Kiwanis Kapers. Held during the summer, the 
Kapers of the La Verne-San Dimas club includes 
a pit barbecue for $1.50 a plate, a show and then 
dancing. There are also booths and auctions for 
fund-raising purposes. 

The Kiwanis Kapers has become so popular that 
the last Thursday of August has now been set aside 
on all local calendars. 

SUMTER, SOUTH CAROLINA awarded seventy-three 
trophies to 4-H Club boys and girls who stood high- 
est in achievement. 

BOONTON, NEW JERSEY held a forum called “This I 
Believe,” fashioned after the well-known religious 
series. Speakers on the forum were four Kiwanians— 
two Catholics and two Protestants. 

NORTH BALTIMORE, MARYLAND took forty crippled 
children on a hayride. The children were taken out 
to the country in trucks and given rides on farm 
wagons pulled by tractors. A picnic lunch was 
served afterward. 


YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN stages an annual circus that 
runs for three or four days. The Kiwanians hire 
professional performers for the main acts and use 
local talent to fill in. A member of the club acts as 
ringmaster, and Kiwanians do all the selling of 
peanuts, popcorn, lemonade and other refreshments. 
Members of the Ypsilanti club also play the clown 
parts. The local high school band and drum and 
bugle corps provide the music. Special guests of the 
Kiwanians every year are handicapped children from 
the area. 

McKEESPORT, PENNSYLVANIA has sponsored 
to-swim campaigns of the local YMCA for twenty- 
five years. 

BOYNTON BEACH, FLORIDA made “BBBB” a mean- 
ingful symbol locally. It stands for Boynton Beach 
Blood Bank, and in a recent drive the Kiwanians 
collected fifty-two pints. The club started the blood 
bank. 

BRUNSWICK, MAINE found after-school employment 
for two high school pupils and convinced a truant 
to return to school. THE END 


learn- 





These are two of the champs in a pancake eating contest 
that was part of a flapjack festival held by the South Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin club. The festival is an annual project. 
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The Lawton, Oklahoma club combined radio and television 
to auction merchandise valued at more than $6000. The 
money was used in the club’s underprivileged child work. 
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KEY CLUB ROUNDUP 


_ 1sM will be the target of every Key Club next 
month. At their eleventh annual International con- 
vention July 1-3 in Philadelphia, Key Clubbers resolved 
to combat this national malady by calling on all Key 
Clubs to organize a “Cure Vandalism Activity” in their 
communities during the last two weeks of October. The 
resolution on vandalism came at the end of a busy year 
in which many Key Clubs staged individual projects 
aimed at combating this irksome problem. 

At the convention, attended by 1108 club 
sentatives and Kiwanians, the boys also adopted resolu- 
(1) favoring the lowering of the minimum voting 
a eighteen years: (2) urging 
that a way be found to ban literature; 
investigation of the possibilities of a United 





CONVENTION 
COVERAGE 











repre- 


tions 
age trom twenty-one to 
obscene and 
(3) urging 
Nations organization for youth. 

Convening in Philadelphia’s Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Clubbers shrugged off a terrific heat wave to 
every convention ses- 


the Key 
score enthusiastic attendance at 
sion. They were rewarded by excellent entertainment, 
announcement of International award and contest win- 
ners and the presence of such outstanding personages 
as Connie Mack and Paul Whiteman 

There was one other convention development that 
probably rivaled the Key Clubs’ antivandalism resolu- 
tion for newsworthiness. That was the election of 
sixteen-year-old Lewis Stuckey, a Dallas, Texas high 
school senior, as International president. Young Stuckey 
wasn't even a candidate for election when he arrived in 
Philadelphia. Two other boys were the announced presi- 
dential hopefuls, but soon after the convention got going 
the district governors began looking around for a dark 
horse. Interviews were many and long. Stuckey, a tall, 
husky lad, was finally chosen as the third man in the 
presidential race. Meanwhile the two other candidates 
had campaign managers and had put up 


acquired 








“CURE VANDALISM? DRIVE 


colorful posters in the hotel lobbies and hallways. 

The names of all three boys were placed in nomina- 
tion, but since only two can run for the presidency, the 
International nominating caucus eliminated one. When 
the votes were counted on Saturday morning, Lewis 
Stuckey was the victor by a landslide—and Key Club 
International recorded an unprecedented election of a 
dark horse presidential candidate. 

H. W. “Ike” Driver, Kiwanis International trustee, 
installed the new Key Club president and other Key 
Clubbers who won International posts for the 1954-55 
school years. They are: Ira Lee Andrews, Petersburg, 
Virginia, and Garfield De Marco, Hammonton, New 
Jersey, vice-presidents; Mark Gates, Santa Monica, 
California, secretary; and trustees: Gary Beiswanger, 
Billings, Montana; James Davis, Chicago, Illinois; Bob 
Graham, Miami, Florida: Holmes Hardin, Burlington, 
North Carolina; Jimmy Howard, Marietta, Georgia; 
Barry Hughes, Laconia, New Hampshire; Dale Jenkins, 
Sunbury, Pennsylvania; Harry Osborne, Dallas, Texas; 
Charles Perry, Logan, West Virginia; David Raham, 
Niagara Falls, Ontario; John Schwab, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana; and Ed Stebbins, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Key Club conventioneers began checking into the 
Bellevue-Stratford on June 30. That evening the boys 
crowded into a special Key Club section at Connie 
Mack Stadium to watch a ball game between the 
Philadelphia Athletics and Washington Senators. 

Hiram Caton, a Key Club International trustee from 
Concord, North Carolina, gave the convention’s keynote 
address. He observed that our time is a period of para- 
doxes, and urged that the education of youth be toward 
truth. Caton called on his fellow Key Clubbers to as- 
sume their individual responsibility in reflecting the light 
of truth in all things they do. Highlights of the opening 
session: “The Sermon on the Mount,” presented by 
Melvin Munn, the Texas-Oklahoma District’s chairman 
of the committee on Key Clubs; choral singing by pupils 
of Philadelphia’s Widener School for crippled and handi- 
capped children. 

In the evening of the opening day, the Key Clubbers 


om 





in a typically serious mood, prepares a convention report. 
tional, welcomes Lewis Stuckey to the head man’s rostrum The young conventioneers worked hard in Philadelphia, 
after the latter’s landslide victory in the presidential elec- but they had fun too. When the convention was over 
tion. At right, the Vocational Guidance Committee, caught hotel executives commended the Key Clubbers’ behavior. 


Bill Stack, left, outgoing president of Key Club Interna- 
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When the boys went to Connie Mack stadium to watch the 
A’s play the Washington Senators, John “Buddy” Preston 
went down to meet Gus Zernial, slugging outfielder of the 
A’s. Buddy spoke on sportsmanship at the convention. 


heard speeches on vandalism, safety and sportsmanship. 
It was part of their Sportsmanship Evening, which fea- 
tured appearances by ninety-one-year-old Connie Mack, 
one of baseball’s immortal managers, and seventy-year- 
old Ira one-time catcher for Mr. Mack’s 
Athletics. 

Friday night, after a day of educational meetings and 
a group of sight-seeing tours around historical old 
Philadelphia, the Key Club International Talent Show 
was staged in the Bellevue-Stratford’s big ballroom. TV 
and radio star Paul Whiteman was on hand to present 
awards to the talent show winners. Victors in all con- 
tests were cited this evening: 

Talent Show—The Four Stars, a musical combo of the 
Coughlin High School Key Club, Wilkes-Barre, Penn- 
sylvania, first; vocalist Bob Newkirk of Santa Monica, 


Thomas, 





Connie Mack, who has spent most of his ninety-one years 
managing the Philadelphia Athletics, received a thundering 
ovation from the Key Clubbers, who gave Mr. Mack a 
plaque “‘from the big league stars of the future to a young 
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California, second; Forest McCoig, a magician and ven- 
triloquist from Big Stone Gap, Virginia, third. 

Single Service Activity—The blood donor program of 
the Newnan High School Key Club, Newnan, Georgia, 
first; the antivandalism halloween party and dance spon- 
sored by the Key Club of Lewiston High School, Lewis- 
ton, Maine, second; the Key Clubs of Collinwood High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio and University High School, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana received honorable mentions. 

Oratorical—Robert Orkin, Sunbury, Pennsylvania, 
first; Melvin Pic’l, Dorsey High School, Los Angeles, 
California, second; and Cornelius Foley, Butte Central 
High School, Butte, Montana, third. 

District Publication—The “Keystonian,” monthly bul- 
letin of the Pennsylvania District of Key Clubs, won 
first place among printed bulletins. The New England 
District’s “YanKey” was judged best of those bulletins 
produced by other means. 

Scrapbook—The Key Club of Reading High School, 
Reading, Pennsylvania, first; University High School, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, second; Bishop England High 
School, Charleston, South Carolina, third. 

Achievement Reports—Gold Section (forty members 
or more): Reading High School, Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, first; Marion High School, Marion, North Caro- 
lina, second. Silver Section (twenty-one to thirty-nine 
members): University High School, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, first; Rule High School, Knoxville, Tennessee, 
second. Blue Section (twenty members or under): Fort 
Valley High School, Fort Valley, Georgia, first; Dorsey 
High School, Los Angeles, California, second. 

In addition to winning top honors in the scrapbook 
and achievement report contests, the Reading, Penn- 
sylvania Key Club received a special award from the 
Kiwanis Club of Philadelphia for organizing outstanding 
sportsmanship projects. The top award of Key Club In- 
ternational—the Key Club Key of Honor—was given to: 
Richard D. Steyert of Allentown, Pennsylvania, im- 
mediate past International vice-president; Ronald Snow 
of Laconia, New Hampshire, immediate past Interna- 
tional Philip Ritterbush of New 


secretary; Laconia, 


Hampshire, immediate past governor of the New Eng- 
land District; and to Kiwanian Henry T. Huband of 
Richmond, Virginia, past chairman of Kiwanis’ Interna- 
tional Committee on Key Clubs. THE END 





man who has been a big league star for seventy-two years.” 
At the right, Joanne Young invites the boys to Detroit, 
site of next year’s convention. “I know Pennsylvania has 
turnpikes,” she said, “but Michigan has other attractions.” 
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CITIZENSHIP SERVICES 


AGRICULTURE AND CONSERVATION Does your town need 
a public market? For information contact your county 
agent, local farm organizations and the agriculture de- 
partment of your state, provincial, federal or Dominion 
government. —Chauncey B. Watson 
PUBLIC AND BUSINESS AFFAIRS—CANADA Contact local 
educators and see what kind of facilities are needed by 
the teachers and the students in your community. Class- 
rooms, motion picture projectors, library books and 
athletic equipment are often lacking. —Charles H. Hulse 


PUBLIC AND BUSINESS AFFAIRS—UNITED STATES Many 
clubs will use the next two Minuteman folders to help 
with their “get-out-the-vote” programs. The first pam- 
phlet tells why people fail to vote; the second deals with 
developing enthusiasm for voting, a topic of great inter- 
est this fall. —Stary Gange 


SUPPORT OF CHURCHES Use the radio to deepen the 
religious faith of your community. The third of an in- 
spirational support-of-churches radio series will soon 
be available. These recordings contain spot announce- 
ments which have been used successfully by hundreds 


—Karl Lehmann 


of clubs. 


YOUTH SERVICES 


BOYS AND GIRLS WORK and UNDERPRIVILEGED CHILD Use 
Kids’ Day, September 25, to tell the public about your 
club’s long-standing service to youth. Emphasize in your 
publicity that Kids’ Day is sponsored by Kiwanis Inter- 
national, and that every cent raised on Kids’ Day will 
be spent for local welfare work by your club in your 
town. Frederick Y. Briscoe and Verne C. Freeman 


CIRCLE K Twenty-eight Circle K clubs were built in the 
last twelve months. The movement is growing because 
Circle K gives Kiwanians a chance to work with boys 
of college age. Circle K for the college man is a logical 
extension of Key Clubbing for a growing number of high 
school youngsters. —Armand J. Rodehorst, Sr. 
KEY CLUBS Years of experience have proved beyond a 
doubt that Key Clubs develop self-reliant, socially con- 
scious youth. Thus Key Clubbing equips boys for future 
leadership. The fine picture story about Key Clubs in 
The Kiwanis Magazine for August will help you explain 
this fact to educators. —Ralph Bird 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE What to do about the armed 
services is one of the most urgent vocational guidance 
problems faced by young people today. Help them learn 
about opportunities in the service. Contact local re- 
cruiting offices or write for information to the Depart- 
ment of Defense, Washington 25, D.C. —I. R. Witthuhn 


Here are some 


timely suggestions offered by 





chairmen of the various 
International committees. For 
more information write to 
these men in care of 

Kiwanis International, 


520 North Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago 11. Iinois. 


KIWANIS ADMINISTRATION 


ACHIEVEMENT REPORTS This committee is the logical 
one to keep a running history of your club. If the com- 
mittee has an intimate knowledge of your past and 
present achievements, it will be able to prepare a better 
report covering your 1954 activities. —Harold H. White 


ATTENDANCE AND MEMBERSHIP Find out why men leave 
your club. Is it because of business? Or don’t they like 
your programs, your activities or your methods of club 
administration? Learning the answer will prevent the 
loss of valuable Kiwanis manpower and thereby greatly 
strengthen your club. —Martin T. Wiegand 
INTER-CLUB RELATIONS Is there a new club in your divi- 
sion? If so arrange several inter-club visits during the 
year. The new club will be encouraged by your friend- 
ship, and your own club will enjoy helping the neophyte 
catch the spirit of Kiwanis. —Lewis H. Fouts 


KIWANIS EDUCATION AND FELLOWSHIP Take a few min- 
utes at your meeting to review the Kiwanis Code of 
Ethics, the current Objects and the Objectives. New and 
old members benefit from occasional refresher courses 
in Kiwanis education. —Harold O. Danner 
NEW CLUB BUILDING Sponsoring a new club will boost 
the spirit and prestige of your own club. For Kiwanians 
understand Kiwanis better after they help launch a new 
club. —Walter F. Patenge 


PROGRAMS AND MUSIC Recognize and encourage good 
singers by having them take a chorus or sing a solo now 
and then. For tips on arranging good programs, see 
page 7. —Daniel L. Auchenbach 


PUBLIC RELATIONS The Kiwanis emblem is a mark of 
distinction! Every Kiwanian should wear his lapel but- 
ton and have a Kiwanis emblem on his car and store 
or office window. Make sure each new member gets an 
emblem when he is inducted. —Ewart G. Macpherson 





BUILD by Faith—Loyalty—Service 
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A NEW INDUSTRY 
(From page 14) 


Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, which 
was gathering information at the 
time. 

Len Oettinger, Jr., president of the 
Kiwanis Club of Kinston, gives this 
account of the early developments in 
his community: 

“In December 1949, our chamber 
of commerce received a phone call 
from an industrial agent of the ACL 
requesting an_ industrial survey 
within twenty-four hours. After an 
all-night session at the chamber, this 
survey was completed. The following 
day ACL called again for a labor 
survey covering a twenty-five-mile 
radius—requesting this information 
within twenty-four hours, also. No 
reason was given for these requests, 
and rumors began circulating that a 
mammoth tobacco industry was 
coming to Kinston. Some said it was 





by our 40th anniversary 
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the Ford Motor Company, General 
Motors and others mentioned the 
names of different big corporations. 

“City officials and civic leaders 
were approached to find out what 
the attitude of the community was 
toward industrial expansion. This 
was done in part by Du Pont men, 
incognito. March 1950 was the first 
time anyone was taken into confi- 
dence about the Du Pont project— 
and then only those necessary to 
supply vital information. 

“That August an ACL industrial 
agent told us that Du Pont was com- 
ing to Kinston. The official an- 
nouncement party was held in Sep- 
tember 1950 with Du Pont officials 
formally introduced to Kinston busi- 
ness and professional men. 

‘Du Pont informed us of the ter- 
rific impact that we might expect in 
our community, and we were ad- 
vised that a $5,000,000 residential 
housing program would be _ neces- 
sary, municipal services and utilities 
would have to be greatly expanded— 
including churches, recreational fa- 
cilities, schools, electric power, et 
cetera. 

“The citizens of Kinston were— 
and are—very anxious to make the 
Du Pont organization welcome, and 
the Du Pont group has been equally 
anxious to become a real part of the 
community. THE END 
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“WHEN KIWANIS CALLS” 


HERE’S no doubt about it, “When Kiwanis Calls” (page 8 in the official 

songbook) is a great and rousing song. The photograph above shows the 
spirit this song touched off recently when International President Don 
Engdahl spoke to the Chicago club (see page 4). Bob Teeter, who wrote 
the words to this International favorite, says that the song was born back 
in 1942. Bob’s club, Berwyn, Illinois, had a president of Bohemian descent 
named George Sluka that year. Bob and three other fellows in the club 
had a quartet, and one day he showed President George a collection of 
songs called “Bottoms Up.” In it was a spirited tune called “Bohemia Hall.” 
George liked it and asked the boys to sing it for the club. Two of the quartet 
members thought the words needed changing, however, and Bob went to 
work. In five or ten minutes he turned out the stirring words that are sung 
every week by thousands of exuberant Kiwanians. 


THE END 








WE TRIED COMMUNISM 
(From page 23) 


worked hard or not, they frequently 
took the easy road. Conscientious 
workers became a minority. “Illness” 
took a surprising toll as drones faked 
headaches, stiff legs and other minor 
ailments in order to remain home 
from work. Waste in the community 
kitchens assumed alarming propor- 
tions. 

Despite these difficulties, Amana 
retained its communistic way of life 
well into the twentieth century. Once 
in power, communism was not easily 
dislodged. Strong central control ac- 
customed members to follow rather 
than to lead, to endure rather than 
to act. Isolation minimized compari- 
sons with life in the surrounding 
area. Vested interests obviously de- 
veloped. Significantly, the ruling 
Council was not an evil group im- 
posed from outside. Its members 
came from the community. It was the 
system which had given them sweep- 
ing powers. Communism had bred its 


own evils, evil which maintained the 
system temporarily but which event- 
ually weakened and destroyed it. 

“US Highway 6 spelled the death 
of old Amana,” Virgil Hancher, pres- 
ident of the State University of Iowa, 
once said. Unquestionably it played 
a leading role in capsizing a failing 
organization. Highway 6 now runs 
through the Amana colonies and its 
increasing traffic in the early part of 
the twentieth century helped to end 
Amana’s isolation—isolation that was 
essential to communism. 

Tourists and local automobile visi- 
tors came in growing numbers to the 
seven small villages. They admired 
the quiet streets with their hand- 
some red brick and brown sandstone 
houses. They snapped pictures of the 
soberly dressed men and of the 
women in their dark shoulder shawls 
and quaint bonnets. They bought 
woolen goods and cherry and walnut 
furniture, ate hickory-smoked ham 
and huge loaves of round bread 
baked in open-hearth ovens. And 
(see WE TRIED COMMUNISM page 46) 
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Kiwanian Johnny Wilhelm smiles 
approval over the St. Petersburg Times’ 
Kiwanis Extra. The occasion 

was National Newspaper Week, when 
the Kiwanians toured the Times plant. 
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Newspaper | 
Week in § 
St. Petersburg | 


By SHELDON A. MIX 


Here's how one 
Kiwanis club learned 


what goes on behind the headlines. 


D © YOU KNOW what it’s like behind the walls of your 

local newspaper plant? Do you know how a news- 
paper is put out? Have you ever seen a Linotype, that 
ingenious machine that produces the type you read each 
day? 

No? Well, some of the boys in the Kiwanis Club of St. 
Petersburg, Florida used to answer the same way. Then 
along came National Newspaper Week—1953. The Ki- 
wanians felt they wanted to do something for press 
week, so they decided to visit the city’s newspaper. 
Now, in a town like St. Petersburg, this was a big project 
on two counts: First, there were 130 Kiwanians; second, 
St. Petersburg’s journal—the Times—is one of those all- 
out metropolitan dailies of about thirty pages. Fortu- 
nately, the Times thought the club’s idea was great, so 
the newspaper’s executives rolled out the old welcome 
mat far and wide. 

It was a busy hour-and-a-half for the Kiwanians 
when they visited the Times building. They all congre- 
gated in the newspaper’s television studio at noon for 
a fried chicken lunch, a brief business meeting and 
then a series of short talks. First the men heard from 
ager and emcee of the program, tells the Kiwanians about the classified advertising manager, Kiwanian Warren 
page make-up. From left: Kiwanian Kemp, Past President Kemp, who emceed the whole program; then from the 
Deyo, Past President James Hendry, Secretary Ogden Moe. executive editor, the advertising director and the gen- 





Warren Kemp, left, the Times’ classified advertising man- 
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eral manager. Club President Harry Deyo presented the 
Times with a plaque for outstanding service to the 
community. Immediate Past International President Don 
Forsythe, a newspaper publisher himself, had signed it. 
Then, the Kiwanians went for a tour. 

They covered every daily operation. They watched 
reporters rush in and unfurl notes beside their type- 
writers. They watched the rewritemen take other stories 
over the phone and hurry the written news to the copy 
boys. They watched the full circuit of the news—from 
reporter to rewriteman by phone, then to copy boy to city 
desk to composing room to Linotype operator to proof- 
reader to make-up table and finally to the pressroom. 

The club members witnessed all these operations, and 
when the issue was all ready to roll, President Harry 
pushed the button that started the Times’ huge eight- 
unit press. The whole show impressed the St. Petersburg 
Kiwanians, but they were really wowed when they saw 
the Times’ blaring banner “Times Greets Kiwanis” and 
realized that the edition was called the “Kiwanis Extra.” 
And right on the front page was the picture of the club 
members eating fried chicken—taken only eighty minutes 
before! 

Both the Times and the St. Petersburg club were glad 
to have had the chance to get together. They felt the 
visit did a lot for understanding between the city’s 
newspaper on one hand and the city’s business and pro- 
fessional men on the other. “This affair...,” The Times 
said editorially, “got us to thinking about how much the 
various ‘luncheon’ or ‘civic’ clubs do for the public 
welfare.” THE END 
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Bill Cary, left, is shown after donning the stereotyped eye- 
shade and picking up ringing phones to take notes from 
a leg man eager to beat a deadline. Above, Jim Hendry, left, 
and Frank Parker explore a few of the Times’ cameras. 
Harry Deyo, below left, is snapped in a moment he’ll never 
forget—pushing the button that started the big presses. 
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WE TRIED COMMUNISM 


(From page 43) 


they asked questions! They asked 
about the religion, about the social 
life, about the businesses and about 
the homes. 

The people of Amana, brought up 
in seclusion, at first withdrew from 
the curious visitors. But the visitors 
were persistent. They told of their 
way of life—of going to dances, of 
buying new cars and new homes, of 
promotions in jobs. Bit by bit they 
told the story of life “outside,” the 
story of America. And slowly the 
people of Amana began to listen, to 
ask questions of their own and to 
think. The ring of seclusion around 
Amana was irrevocably shattered by 
the automobile and the other means 
of communication and transportation 
which were drawing America closer 
together. 

The word “change” began to echo 
in the quiet streets of the little vil- 
lages. Change promised enterprise, 
progress, individual freedom. It in- 
volved a whole new way of life. In 
this sense Highway 6 symbolized 
America’s mobility, and America’s 
mobility testified to its liberty. 

And then, shortly before the great 
depression, a_ startling discovery 
came to light: A re-evaluation of 
assets disclosed the fact that eco- 
nomically Amana was going on the 
rocks. Cold impartial figures showed 
where annual deficits would lead 
within numbered years—an imminent 
receivership. Communism had borne 
many strange fruits, but now iron- 
ically its original promise of eco- 
nomic security had proved to be a 
calamitous deception. 

Bowing before the inevitable, the 
Great Council of Brethren asked the 
community to make a decision. Citi- 
zens were given the choice of a re- 
turn to the past or of a total reor- 
ganization. Overwhelmingly they 
chose the latter. A Committee of 
Forty-Seven — the first constituent 
assembly in the history of the So- 
ciety—submitted a plan for reorgani- 
zation to the members. On June 1, 
1932, it was unanimously adopted. 
Communism was hastily shown the 
door and an era ended. 

“I don’t think any community in 
the United States has improved so 
much in twenty years as Amana,” 
says Peter Stuck, secretary of the 
new Amana Society. 

On the ashes of communism grew 
a joint-stock company organized for 
profit. Its governing board of thirteen 
trustees was elected by democratic 
vote. Community property was eval- 
uated and distributed to members in 
the form of stock certificates. Each 
member received one share of Class 


A common stock which carried the 
privilege of voting, and shares of 
prior distributive stock in propor- 
tion to years of service in the com- 
munity. With the latter he could 
purchase homes and small busi- 
nesses. The joint-stock company, 
which paid the regional wage scale, 
now administered farm land and the 
larger enterprises. 

The immediate results of this shift 
to capitalism were startling. Fresh 
stimulus, the urge of competition, 
invigorated the economy. Two hun- 
dred hired hands, brought in from 
the “outside” under communism, 
were dismissed within three months. 
In the first year farm income doubled, 
and every business boosted its gross 
income. Consumption of food dropped 
fifty per cent in the community as 
waste was avoided, while at the same 
time the purchase of medicines in 
the local pharmacies fell off by 
twenty per cent. 


Lona - supprESSED: inventiveness 
burst forth in new commercial ven- 
tures, among them a fine woodwork- 
ing shop, a winery that produces a 
product to rival foreign imports, and 
a broom-making business. For the 
first time skilled craftsmen received 
individual credit for their work. 
Their products reflected the urge to 
excel. 

In 1936 four young men captained 
by energetic George Foerstner 
started a small machine shop. A 
scant ten years later, skill and daring 
had skyrocketed it to a position of 
national and international impor- 
tance. Its name: Amana Refrigera- 
tion Inc., the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of home freezers, a leading 
manufacturer of refrigerators, elec- 
trical display cases, and a recent 
innovation, home air-conditioning 
units. Its national television show 
now carries the name Amana over 
the forty-eight states. 

Book value of the Amana voting 
share—the equivalent of common 
stock—has risen in twenty years 
from approximately $70 to $3400. 

“No one would go back to the old 
system,” declares a leader of modern 
Amana. This statement is not at all 
surprising in view of the commu- 
nity’s striking prosperity. New homes 
are the rule now, not the exception. 
Virtually every residence is gen- 
erously equipped with the electrical 
devices now common equipment in 
the American home—vacuum clean- 
ers, refrigerators, washing machines, 
et cetera. If statistics were capable 
of practical demonstration, one and 
one-fourth automobiles would be 
parked before every home. 

Amana is education-minded. A 
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spacious modern high school is near- 
ing completion. The proportion of 
high school graduates going on to 
college is the highest for any enroll- 
ment in the state. Whereas under 
communism only a chosen few could 
hope to enter a profession, now en- 
gineers, doctors, lawyers and teach- 
ers are emerging in increasing num- 
bers. Amana is turning out talented 
musicians and artists, among them a 
student of Iowa’s late primitive 
painter, Grant Wood. 

The church, freed from its associa- 
tion with an unpopular philosophy, 
is thriving. At Sunday services in the 
simple meetinghouses, vestiges of the 
past are in evidence. Plain white- 
wash covers the walls; bare benches 
line the floor. The women wear their 
ancient bonnets and shawls; the men 
dress in sober, dark-colored suits. 
Amana’s faith, which antedated com- 
munism’s birth, handsomely survives 
its demise. 

When the United States entered 
World War II, Amana changed even 
its attitude toward military service. 
From a population of 1400, 140 en- 
tered the armed forces, a higher per- 
centage than that of either the county 
or the state. Only momentarily 
stunned by a crippling fire, the re- 
frigeration plant bounced back to 
win the coveted Army-Navy “E” 
award four times. 

To those members of the older 
generation who remember the past, 
its austerity, its conformity and its 
isolation, the new Amana takes on 
the proportions of a miracle. Proudly 
they point to their grandchildren, 
well-educated, hard-working, con- 
scientious citizens of a thriving 
American community. For the stern 
past they have an indulgent shaking 
of the head. There is no bitterness. 
They realize that no one meant them 
ill. 

Amana had been formed as a re- 
ligious community. Communism was 
not doctrinaire as in the Soviet 
Union. Amana’s leaders had inno- 
cently believed that it was a prac- 
tical measure. But they found out 
that it was a failure economically, 
that it led to the rule of the many 
by the few, that it curbed individual 
liberty, that it virtually destroyed 
initiative and inventiveness and that 
in sum it led to a stagnant society 
where progress was impossible. 

The Amana Society Bulletin, still 
published weekly, recently cited 
these words by an unknown author: 
“The best prize life offers is the 
chance to work hard at work worth 
doing.” In rejecting communism, 
Amana asserted that the building of 
the United States was work worth 
doing. THE END 
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Write for a 22 minute sound, 
color movie about the culture 
and romance of the date. 


PROVEN METHODS show how 
your club can raise big money. 


A fine Kiwanis film for a 
program. It will 

sell your club and start you 
on the road to 

successful fund-raising. 
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CAN YOU CONDUCT A MEETING? 
PARLIAMENTARY 


PROCEDURE MADE EASY 





By RHEVA OTT SHRYOCK Reg. Parliamentarian 


“It makes a wonder companion to any active officer, 
or member, interested in correct meeting procedure. 
Its visual makeup cannot be excelled for a quick 
‘know how.’ Walter S. Hardin, Lt. Governor— 
Dist. 6, Florida International. 

Finger-tip, visible aid system of meeting pro- 
cedure. Only seconds and you have the answer 
to every meeting problem. Send today...$2.50. 
Mail your check or M.O. Refund if not satisfied. 


PALMETTO KIWANIS CLUB 
4 care COLLEGE INSTITUTE 
Box PK, Ellenton, Florida 








Patent applied for 


The Pipe Smoker’s Dream 
No Goo No Soggy Heel No Gadgets 
Imported Italian Briar No Metal to Burn You 
The Greatest Pipe You Ever Smoked 
Send Check or Money Order to 


ALAN ANGELO 


7 So. Fleming Ave., Atlantic City, N.J. 














SPEAKER'S DESK 


for use on gee aay ee 
etc. 19” fron 18” high 
x 18” deep. i piece of fur- 
niture that most every club 
needs for the convenience of 
speakers. 

Desk is built with shelf 
for extra papers, books. etc, 
Finished with rubber cush- 
ioned corners, Light, com- 
pact and sturdy. 

sks are made only as 
ordered, and require two to 
four days for delivery. Each 


A RING CO. 
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1665 W. Harrison $t.. Chicago 











LADIE 


NIGHT PROGRAMS 


Serving Kiwanis Clubs from coast to coast. Com- 
plete directions, guests’ supplies, equipment, prizes, 
loan of handsome costumes. Moderate cost. Guar- 
anteed. Write for free literature. 


C. H. SMITH & ASSOCIATES, 311 Maple Ave., Kewanee, Ill. 














Tastee Freez is a reg. pore mort 


LOCATIONS WANTED 


for additional 
TASTEE-FREEZ DRIVE-INS 


Tastee-Freez, with over 1,000 successful stores, will 
sign long-term lease on land and building illustrated. 
Large return on investment. Write, wire or call... 


TASTEE-FREEZ CORP. of AMERICA" 
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Get ORDERS and CASH from your mail- ke $20 to $30 a4 Day 
man—do work in SPARE TIME at home MAG 

—or expand into FULL TIME business. G/C MAIL PLAN. / 
Send coupon for Free facts about 

the newest and most fascinating of 
all home operated businesses. 
the first time a simplified machine 


brings the fabulous profits of Plastic 
Sealing and Plastic Laminating 















For canvassing—no selling. We even supply the cir- 


culars you mail to bring back cash and orders. 
Don’t waste a minute. Rush your name. We’ll 
send you FREE and postpaid pictures, prices, 


within the reach of the small opera- details, and all the facts you need to start. 
tor. Anyone can learn to operate the 
machine with a few minutes practice charge. 
—then with our Magic Mail Plan can 
get mail orders pouring in daily 
with cash in every envelope. No 


Mail coupon or send name on postcard. No 


WARNER ELECTRIC CO. 
1512 Jarvis Av., Dept.L-27-K, Chicago 26, Iil. 










THIS 


MAN.. 

is taking out of 
the ‘machine a Plastic 
Sealing Job — ordered 
by mail—only lic in 
material cost brings 
back $2.58 in cash 
by mail, Capacity of 
machine: 5.00 
profit per our of 
Operation. 
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LAMP BASES « BOOK ENDS...ALL IN 
SPARKLING COLORED PLASTIC 


WARNER ELECTRIC CO., 1512 Jarvis Av. 
Dept. L-27-K, Chicago 26, II. | 


At no cost to me, please rush complete 
| details postage prepaid. I am under 
| no obligation. 














Name. | 
Address. | 
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Kiwantan Gil Pewitt, a member of the Burbank, De- 
troit club, ordered 1000 Minuteman folders from the 
General Office. Every suit that comes into his cleaning 
Gil with a Minuteman 


folder in one of the pockets 


establishment will go out 


says 


Severat Florida Kiwanians took part in a special Ki- 
wanis program that was carried via a ham radio network 
to nine cities in the Everglades State: Sanford, Leesburg, 
Howey-in-the-Hills, Palatka, Live Oak, Orlando, Sara- 
sota, Lakeland and Eustis. The program included mes- 
sages from local club presidents, Lieutenant Governor 
Fount Rion and District Secretary Roy Brewton. Ki- 
Forrest Breckinridge of the Sanford club ar- 
ranged the show, using his own amateur station W4JZV 


wanian 
as net control 


Every year, the Longview, Washington Junior Chamber 
of Commerce selects a “first citizen.” Out of sixteen of 
these annual awards, ten have been won by Longview 


Kiwanians 


Kuwantan Andrew A. Roberts dropped in at the Gen- 
eral Office both befove and after he spent six months and 
drove 8000 miles in Portugal and Spain—with a Kiwanis 
decal on the rear window of his automobile. Andy, a 
charter member, past president and past secretary of the 
LaCanada, California club, is a retired contractor. 


Dr. Georce A. Faton, chaplain of the Lakewood, Ohio 
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club and a Methodist clergyman, was one of four min- 
isters chosen to conduct a Protestant preaching mission 
among servicemen overseas. Kiwanian George was a 
member of the American delegation to the World Coun- 
cil of Churches in Amsterdam in 1948 and lectured at a 
training school for chaplains during World War II. An- 
other Kiwanis clergymen going overseas to do mission 
work among servicemen is the Rev. Myron C. Cole of 
the Portland, Oregon club. Kiwanian Myron left this 
month for Japan, Korea and Manila as a member of a 
special party to address American GI’s in those terri- 
tories. The task of the party is largely to build morale 
among the men and “let them know they’re not for- 


gotten.” 


Qe of California’s five outstanding men under thirty- 
five years of age is Kiwanian Jim Bishop, vice-president 
of the Hollywood club. Jim was named to this select 
group by the state Junior Chamber of Commerce. Owner 
of an advertising and public relations firm, Jim was 
co-chairman of the Hollywood club’s amazing “Honorary 
Mayor of Hollywood” campaign in 1953 which raised 
more than $10,000 for the club’s youth activities. 


Aoprian P. “Pete” Staple, Jr., a member of the Fairfield, 
California club, recently won a monthly contest for hav- 
ing the cleanest Shell Oil station in the US. The prize 
was a $100 defense bond. Kiwanian Pete’s station is on 
US Highway 40, between Sacramento and San Fran- 


cisco. THE END 





Lt. Gen. Leonard Townsend Gerow, honorary member of the 
Petersburg, Virginia club and leader in the Normandy in- 
vasion, receives a torch from President Eisenhower in rec- 
ognition of the tenth anniversary of the invasion. At the 
left, President Bob McCune of the Ottumwa, Iowa club ex- 
hibits some of the equipment used in Ottumwa’s “Service 
Club Olympics,” which included a liar’s contest, canasta, 
dart throwing, and less strenuous sports like track and field. 


e THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 

















in his hand 


Wrap the big hand around the little hand... for now 

begins alittle heart’s journey into prayer... the guide 

7s Dad, the goal is a security not even he can provide. 
But the pattern is security, and it is Dad's privilege 

to supply his part of it for the little hearts in his care. 
In this binding, enclosing love life finds its 


finest answer, 





The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in 
cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America, 


The security of our homes is our worthiest 
goal. And providing it is a privilege unique ina 
country like ours, where each of us is free to 
choose his way. 

And, think: The security that begins in your 
home, joined to that of other homes, builds the 


strength of America, 


Saving for security is easy! 
Read every word—now! 


If you’ve tried to save and failed, 
chances are it was because you didn’t 
have a plan. Well, here’s a savings sys- 
tem that really works—the Payroll 
Savings Plan for investing in U.S. 
Savings Bonds. This is all you do. Go 
to your company’s pay office, choose 
the amount you want to save—a couple 
of dollars a payday, or as much as you 
wish. That money will be set aside for 
you before you even draw your pay. 
And automatically invested in Series 
“E” U.S. Savings Bonds which are 
turned over to you. 


If you can save only $3.75 a week on 
the Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you 
will have $2,137.30. 

United States Series “E” Savings 
Bonds earn interest at an average of 
3% per year, compounded semiannu- 
ally, when held to maturity! And they 
can go on earning interest for as long 
as 19 years and 8 months if you wish, 
giving you a return of 80% on your 
original investment! 


Eight million working men and 
women are building their security with 
the Payroll Savings Plan. For your 
sake, and your family’s, too, how about 
signing up today? If you are self- 
employed, ask your banker about the 
Bond-A-Month Plan. 











A Club Secretarys Dream... 


tere 
ey 


... An efficient, 





permanent, easy-to-use records system 


THE FULFILLMENT of this dream is the Official 
Secretary's Kit pictured above. ... Hundreds of happy 
club secretaries use it, hundreds swear by it. 

This standard records system is easily understood 
and smooths the transition after your club has elected 
new officers, insuring administrative efficiency twelve 
months of the year. 

The genuine leather zipper kit comes completely 
equipped with all the forms for recording club 
finances, club attendance, club anniversaries, indi- 


vidual member histories and all other phases of club 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


activities. While the original equipment will handle 
records for a club with 100 members, the kit can 
and will grow with your club. Additional forms 
can be used, and the kit will easily accommodate a 
club with 300 members. 

The cost is $34.25, tax included, and for an extra 
$1.50 your club name will be imprinted in gold under 
the Official Kiwanis Emblem. 

Here is your chance to help your secretary or to 


help that new club in your division . . . order today. 


520 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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